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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
BENEATH THE CLOUDS, 
BY CLARENCE VERNON, 
THE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 
Thou'rt gone; I'm left! My child, my child! 
Say—dost thou miss me ever? 
Or, in that heaven so far away, 
Is happiness forever? 
What canst thou know of bitter woe 
That fills my heart to bursting, 
When thou'rt beside the waters still, 
For which my soul is thirsting? 
Oh, hour by hour, my weary way 
Grows harder, blanker, wearier; 
The night, no darker than the day; 
It scarcely could be drearier. 
My hope is gone, my sun has set, 
My guiding star has vanished 
Neath the horizon of a sky 
From which all light is banished. 
The clouds hang black and heavy, where 
It faded from my vision, 
The night-birds, plunging through the air, 
Scream at me in derision. 
The sky, that voiceless smothering bell, 
Shuts round me every minute; 
There is no God; but there’s a hell, 
And I am thrust within it! 
THE CHILD'S REPLY. 
Mother, dear mother! why, oh why, 
Can'‘st thou not look above? 
Why that exceeding bitter cry? 
Believe me, God is Love. 
I gone? you leftalone? Ah no, 
That never can be true: 
Tam with God—He’s everywhere, 
In Heaven, on earth, with you, 
I'm not so far away but I 
Can see the chastening rod; 
And sympathy is not denied 
The children of our God. 
I see your grief: but while your heart 
Its lonely vigil keeps, 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by; 
He sees you weep; He weeps. 
And though your clouds hang dark with woe, 
He parts them with His hand, 
‘Till they are radiant with the light 
From out the Better Land. 
Were there no mists, no golden tints 
Could gild the dawn of day, 
Nor sunset glorify the west, 
With its departing ray. 
So, though I'm happy while you weep, 
My heart has not grown cold; 
Above the clouds the sun still shines, 
And I its light behold. 
And I'll be with thee, mother dear. 
Though slowly years may roll: 
The ties that bound us heart to heart, 
Still bind us soul to soul! 
—Muckwanago, Wis. 








A BUGBEAR VANISHING. 

{t is not long since the newspapers were 
full of the terrors of Co-education in col- 
leges. It was pronounced a matter for “the 
gravest alarm,” and ‘‘to demand the serious 
attention of the community.” It was even 
Pronounced “‘a crime before God and hu- 
manity, that physiology protests against and 
that humanity weeps over.” The literature 
of the “‘Sex in Education” controversy ex- 
tended through many volumes and innumer- 
able pamphlets and magazine-articles. Can 
it be that this has all passed away, and left 
not a ripple on the surface, that those who 
are summing up an educational history for 
the centennial epoch have no occasion to 
mention the circumstance? 

It iseven so. Though probably one quar- 
ter of our colleges, large and small, prac- 
tice Co-education,—there were 68 out of 





298, in the United States Educational Re- 
port for 1872 and the proportion has since 
increased—yet the very frequency of this 
condition of things has now placed it be- 
yond the sphere of remark. For President 
D. C. Gilman, of the new Hopkins Univer- 
sity at Baltimore, writing an exhaustive Cen- 
tennial report, for the last North American 
Review, upon education in the United States, 
does not, through his thirty-seven pages, so 
much as allude to the subject of Co-educa- 
tion at all. 

He must certainly be aware that such a 
practice exists, even in colleges, for it ex- 
isted in his own University of California; 
and his intimate, personal friend, President 
White, of Corhell, has been one of its most 
powerful supporters. Nor is President Gil- 
man a man of such timid constitution that 
he would avoid a subject so important, 
simply through the fear of exciting criti- 
cism. The only solution of the omision is 
that he took for his subject education in the 
large sense—a sense in which the distinction 
of sex becomes subordinated—and, while 
discussing American Colleges in particular, 
he waived the question as to whether they 
admitted both. F 

Now it happens that this is the point of 
view always taken by the advocates of Co- 
education. They have always said that 
however important the distinction of sex 
might be in itself, it was for educational 
purposes a subordinate matter; and that 
just as a system of mental philosophy takes 
account of the faculties of the mind, as 
such, and hardly alludes to the distinction 
of sex from beginning to end; so must any 
system of education founded on that philos- 
ophy of mind. And though in the practi- 
cal arrangements of a college the physiologi- 
cal differences of sex must be recognized, 
still these advocates have said that the difti- 
culty was really less than in case of high- 
schools and academies, inasmuch as the pu- 
pils were sure to be older, with constitutions 
and characters more matured. They there- 
fore will interpret the very silence of Presi- 
dent Gilman as a concession to their side. 

And in some ways he gives facts of di- 
rect value in behalf of Co-education. For 
instance, he shows the steady flow of wealth 
to gur colleges, year by year. Yet it will 
not be denied that, year by year, colleges 
hitherto separate adopt Co-education—that 
the State Universities and most of the new 
colleges accept it; and that those adopting 
itrarely or neverabandon it. Now the con- 
bination of these facts utterly refutes the 
theory advanced by President Eliot that 
the main source of Co-education has been 
poverty. On the contrary, the period of 
separation in our colleges was a period of 
poverty; and the period of increasing Co- 
education is shown to be a period of increas- 
ing wealth. Thirty-three million dollars, it 
seems, ‘‘were given by individuals to educa- 
tional establishments,” during the four years 
preceding 1875. 

The very slight reference made to the 
higher education of women, in any way, in 
President Gilman's article—three lines out 
of the many pages—may be taken to indi- 
cate that the subject does not, as a separate 
theme, interest him very much, But so far 
as Co-education is concerned, even silence, 
from sucha source, is an opinion; and cer- 
tainly implies the admision that all the fear 
of Co-education was but a bugbear, not 
worth serious discussion in a Centennial Re- 
port. T. W. &. 
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WRONGS OF A DEFENCELESS WOMAN. 





Eprrors Woman’s JourNAL.—Much has 
been said in your excellent paper about the 
wrongs of defenceless women. An in- 
stance different from any which I have seen 
mentioned, has recently come to my know] 
edge. The parties concerned are both liv- 
ing here in Boston. 

The lady, an elderly woman, whose filial 
duties to her mother in earlier life pre- 
vented her from marrying, is dependent 
upon her own exertions. Something less 
than two years ago she tried the experiment 
of keeping a boarding house. Among 
those who came to her table regularly for 
meals, was a young man who had boarded 
there when the house was kept by its pre- 
vious mistress. He did not ask the new 
landlady to board him, but walked in at 
meal time, ate heartily, and walked out 
again, rooming elsewhere. When his bill 
was presented he made promises and ex- 
cuses, but paid no money. He even had 
the effrontery to bring a relative with him 
to table several times. After running up a 
bill of over $25, he changed his location. 
His boarding mistress found him out and 
dunned him. He refused to pay, and told 
her with the utmost insolence that she could 
not make him pay. Again he changed his 
location, and again she found him out and 





dunned him, with the same result. 
she lost track of him. 

Not long ago she again found him and 
dunned him, threatening to inform his new 
employers how he had treated her if he did 
not pay her. He feared this and offered to 
compromise. At first he said he would 
pay hera dollar a week until he had paid 
up, if she would not expose him. Then he 
proposed that when he had paid five dol- 
lars in this way she should give him a re- 
ceipt in full; again declaring that she 
couldn’t get anything from him unless he 
had a mind to give it to her. Several weeks 
have passed, and the second instalment has 
not been received. Evidently the young 
sharper thinks himself secure from expo- 
sure, and does not mean to pay. What is 
this woman to do? * GENEVA WARE. 

[Put the claim in the hands of a respect- 
able lawyer. The young man is legally 
bound to pay.—Eprrors JouRNAL. ] 
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WOMEN’S DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—Last week we had 
two memorable entertainments; the one was 
given by the Kellogg Opera Troupe,—the 
other by the Woman Suffrage Convention. 
A piquant contrast—the platform, where 
gathered the representatives of depressed, 
sorrowful womanhood; and the sta’ge where 
sparkled amid the satellites, the queen-star 
of the American lyric drama; the brilliant, 
idolized, successful Clara Louise Kellogg. 
As she stands there,—possibly in lighter 
drapery than one often wears outside a 
chamber,—the centre of a thousand eyes, 
while the dome anda thousand hearts are 
echoing to her voice, does it occur to any 
one that fair Kellogg is ‘‘out of her sphere?” 
I trow not, for genius, and skill, and stain- 
less maidenhood, are stronger than preju- 
dice, stronger than that ‘“‘stupidity against 
which the gods themselves are powerless.” 

I attended both ‘‘shows.” Judging from 
the crowds, the Convention was as attrac- 
tive as the Opera. Year by year one sees 
signs of growing respect for the Woman 
question. When the first Woman’s Con- 
vention was held herein Washington, many 
people attended it, as they might an odder 
kind of menagerie or circus. ‘The more 
tolerant looked on with comments akin to 
those of Theseus and Hippolyta on the poor 
players: ‘‘Here come two noble beasts, a 
Moon anda Lion!” Now one sees many 
thoughtful looking men and elegant wo- 
men listening attentively. 

One adverse critic sm made frequently in 
my hearing was: ‘They speak as if they 
expected to be contradicted.” 

“Poor things! No wonder,” I thought. 
Still, as far as possible, this manner should 
be avoided. It provokes the very thing it 
deprecates. Certain ladies have most firm, 
aggressive convictions, yet speak in a gen- 
tle, affecting manner which is very per- 
suasive. Mrs. Sara J. Spencer spoke in 
this manner; yet of her intense convictions 
of the rights of innocent young woman- 
hood many a villain in this city could tell a 
bitter tale. On the second afternoon of the 
Convention I heard a stirring appeal from 
Dr. Caroline B. Winslow, a practicing phy- 
sician of this city. She begged women, 
while the Suffrage is yet withheld from 
them, to be educating themselves up to 
making the best possible use of it when it 
does come. She said: 

“You, women, hold the great, conserva- 
ting, moral force of the universe. It lies 
with you to bring forth and to train up 
children in purity, strength and honor. 
Women, have you done it? Education be- 
gins while the babe lies under your heart. 
Every bad boy, every wicked man, whose 
crimes blacken each day's record, is some 
woman's son.” 

She implored all women to cease from 
frivolity, from a style of dress, and of con- 
duct that appeals only to the lower and ex- 
terior nature in man: “Study,” she said, 
‘the laws of being, the law’ of hereditary 
transmission, the law of God written in 
your own nature; then in obedience to these 
laws, live—or, if necessary, die for them. 
But you will not diefor them. No! you and 
yours will lead a higher, grander life by 
obedience to these laws. Sensuality is 
death, death physical and moral: purity is 
life.” I wish I could convey to you the sa- 
cred enthusiasm that seemed to inspire the 
delicate frame of this lady while she spoke. 
The applause that waited on her words was 
startling. It showed what welcome power 
is in the truth spoken in love, however stern 
that truth may be. 

To-day the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia consented to give a hear- 
ing to the ladies of the Woman Suffrage 
Convention. Mrs. Matilda J. Gage, Mrs. 
S. J. Spencer, Rev. Olympia Brown, Law- 
yers Lockwood and Cozzens spoke power- 
fully. They were heard attentively by all 


Finally 





the members of the Committee who were 
present. Alas! there were but three. The 
chairman said he had, in vain, trie@ to in- 
duce the other members to attend. I think 
these ladies have sufficient character and in- 
telligence to entitle them to an audience of 
the full Committee. If men are willing to 
do their best in legislating for women they 
should at least listen to their representa- 
tives, even if, as one absentee pleasantly re- 
marked, they ‘‘do not want to hear those 
women clack.” 

Miss Phasbe Cozzens told us she was just 
from Boston, where for three weeks a Joint 
Special Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature had been assigning one day out 
of a week to the consideration of Woman 
Suffrage. She said her heart beat with grat- 
itude as she beheld some of the most re- 
nowned and accomplished* men of Massa- 
chusetts rise to take the part of Woman. 

Dear Massachusetts! How we look to her 
for the watchword in any conflict! I have 
been hoping to receive a note from her as 
to the present attempt of a narrow sect to 
dictate what books shall or shall not be used 
in our free schools, Last Thursday night, 
Mr. Coon, of Massachusetts, offered some 
resolutions which had the true Bay State 
ring inthem. Two of them were these: 


‘Resolved, That the Bible is not the peculiar prop- 
erty of any sect or associated body whatsoever; that 
it is, on the contrary, the legacy of antiquity to our 
times, and is equally the heritage of all mankind; 
that what has led to its adoption as a school-book, is 
the belief that it contains, more fully than any other 
book, moral precepts at once beautiful, pure and ele- 
vating, and moral principles which are as basic and 
universal as human nature itself; and that a free peo- 
ple has the same right to use it in its schools, in 
whole, or in part, or any version thereof, that it has 
to use any other book, subject only to the dictates of 
reason and moral sense, 

Resolved, That the principle on which it is de- 
manded that the Bible, or any other book shall be put 
under ban in our educational system, at the bidding 
of any sect or party, would, if yielded to, commit us 
to the total subversion of free schools, inasmuch as 
there would be no end to such demands, until all that 
is really useful in school literature would be swept 
away, and the course of instruction, dwindled down 
to its barest rudiments, would be abandoned by the 
people as worthless." 


How one cloud after another prolongs the 
dreary, spiritual night of the world! But 
when, to the long, old question, ‘‘Watch- 
man, what of the night?” he shall answer, 
“It is far spent, the day is at hand”; we 
shall look for the first glimmer in your 
Eastern skies; oh, beloved Commonwealth! 

Yours, M. Sracy WirHinaton. 

Washington, D. C. 

oe  ———— 
MASSACHUSETTS TO COLORADO. 

The following Memorial has been ad- 
dressed by the officers of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association to the 
Constitutional Convention now in session in 
Colorado 
To the Constitutional Convention of Colorado. 
—At the seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held in Boston, January 26, 1876, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

**Resolved, That the officers of this Association be 
hereby instructed to address a memorial to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Colorado, now at session 
in Denver, asking them to incorporate impartial Suf- 
frage for women in the Constitution of the Centen- 
nial State.” 

“Resolved, That in view of the complete practical 
success of Woman Suffrage in pd beeen and of the 
constitutional amendment just adopted in Minneso- 
ta, providing that women may vote at any elections 
for officers of schools or on any measure relating to 
schools, and may be eligible to any office pertaining 
to the management of schools, and in view of the 
beneficial results of Woman Suffrage in England, 
Holland, Austria and Sweden, we appeal to the good 
men of all parties to signalize this Centennial year of 
American Independence by establishing Impartial 
Suffrage and Equal Rights for all.” 

In presenting these resolutions to the 
Constitutional Convention of Colorado, 
now in session at Denver, we offer our sin- 
cere congratulations to our younger sister 
State that she will enter the Union at the 
end of a hundred years of our national 
life; and that, as our fathers made them- 
selves a name forever memorable by enun- 
ciating the grand principle of Equal Rights 
for All, to you also comes the opportunity 
to crown the Century, honor yourselves, 
and confer untold blessings upon future 
generations by applying the principle and 
establishing Impartial Suffrage for all Amer- 
ican citizens irrespective of sex. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 

WiLurAM Lioyp Garrison, Vice Pres. 

JutiA Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 

Henry B. Buackwe i, Cor. Sec. 

Boston, Feb, 5, 1376. 
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MISS EASTMAN IN CALIFORNIA. 








Miss Mary F. Eastman proposes to go to 
California. She will spend the summer 
with a party traveling through the loveliest 
and grandest scenery of that State. 

During the month of March Miss East- 
man could give a few lectures, either in Cali- 
fornia, or on the route thither, if definite 
arrangements could be made for her to do so. 

Miss Eastman does valuable service for 
the Woman Suffrage cause, both by her 
personality and her ability. She has rare 
platform talent, and is a convincing and 
persuasive speaker. The friends in Cali- 
fornia should give themselves the pleasure 
and profit which her short opportunity to 
aid them during the month of March gives. 
Her address is Tewksbury, Mass. L. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
MATILDA FLETCHER lectured at Mattoon, 
Ill., recently. 





Miss Anna E. Dickinson is going to 
Cuba for her health. 

Mrs. Loutsk CHANDLER Mouton sailed 
from New York for Liverpool recently. 

Misses Arra Miner and NeELuie SNow 
give respectively the valedictory and saluta- 
tory of the graduating high-school class at 
Ware, Mass. 

MMe. NILsson has been compelled to de- 
cline the offer of $100,000 for 100 nights, 
made her by Mr. Max Strakosch of New 
York, on account of indisposition. She is 
now in Paris. 

Miss ADA Sweet is the United States 
Pension Agent of Chicago, and somebody 
has been ungallant enough to charge her 
with paying a regular tribute for the privi- 
lege of retaining her office. This she indig- 
nantly denies, 

Mrs. Kent, of Wythe County, Va., sent 
an agent to Christiansburg, where she form- 
erly resided, with $2100, which was dis- 
tributed among her former slaves living 
there, the sum given to each being from 
$100 to $300. 

Mrs. Myra CLArKE GArNnes appeared in 
the United States Supreme Court Room at 
Washington City, on the 27th ult., at the 
conclusion of her suit against Joseph Fuentes 
and others. J. 8. Black concluded his 
speech, which was listened to by a large 
audience, including many Senators ani 
Representatives. Mrs. Gaines, dressed in a 
neat black silk, sat at the Attorney's table, 
and, with her golden curls and bright black 
eyes, looked young enough to continue Liti- 
gation for half a century to come. 

MADAME KRIEGER, now engaged with Miss 
Haines, of New York, and the pioneer of 
kindergarten training in America, a special 
missionary ordained by the Baroness Marei- 
holtz-Bulow herself, visited Miss Marwedel, 
whom she has long known, last summer, 
and made herself acquainted with the com- 
pleteness of her studies and the character of 
her work, and expressed her approbation, 
advising her to advertise in Southern news- 
papers. But the difliculty is not in any lack 
of candidates, but in their lack of means, 
which nothing can meet but an endowment 
of Miss Marwedel’s school. If ever disin- 
terested and earnest endeavor to do noble 
work was evinced by mortal woman, it has 
been done by Miss Marwedel, the last five 
years, under every discouragement. 

Mrs. Junta WAarD Howe sent a cross of 
flowers to the convicts at the State Prison 
at Charlestown, Mass., with the following 
letter, which was read during the service on 
Sunday: ‘‘A noble man has passed away, 
whose heart ever beat warmly for those in 
misfortune. He visited your prison from 
time to time in the days of his strength and 
vigor. The last time I remember to have 
heard him speak in public was at the anni- 
versary of the Society for the Aid of Dis- 
charged Convicts in May, 1873. I send you, 
dear friends, a cross of flowers which adorn- 
ed the altar of the church at his funeral. I 
think it may comfort some of you a little to 
see these flowers, even if they are a little 
faded. And I can pray with an honest 
heart that the Almighty Father, who loves 
and cares for all his children, may bring 
you in his own way to that heaven into 
whose sweet rest I feel sure that our dear 
friend has entered.” 

Mrs. MarGaret Bogas celebrated her 
hundredth birthday at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, last week. Her maiden name 
was Donaldson, and she married at seven- 
teen, eighty-three years ago. Her husband 
died two years afterwards, and she has 
been a widow cighty one years. She danced 
a minuet with great George Washington 
when she was eighteen. She tells an ance- 
dote of how one day, when the British oc- 
cupied Philadelphia, her father and mother 
went out sailing on the Delaware, and took 
her with them, she being about a year old. 
They were hailed by some officers and or- 
dered to come ashore. Her father refused, 
saying to his wife, who had become alarm- 
ed, ‘‘Why, those officers dined with us last 
week; they won't do any thing to harm us.” 
The officers again ordered him to come 
ashore, and saying that unless he did so 
they would fire on him. ‘‘Fire and be 
—-!” replied the sturdy old captain; and 
fire they did. The captain was shot through 
the chest, and his wife had her wrist shat- 
tered by a ball, but a colored servant. who 
was aboard caught the child in his arms 
and lay down in the bottom of the heat, and 
she escaped without injury. She still reads 
the papers—she would die without that—'s 
cheerful, likes to receive visits from her 
friends, and, on the whole, is a merry old 
centenarian. 
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BOWLDER CANYON, COLORADO. 





BY H. H. 

Canyons are known of their lovers. To 
their lovers they reveal themselves; to their 
lovers’ eyes they are no more alike than fair 
women are alike in the eyes of their wor- 
shipers. 

Also there is a right way to take a canyon, 
as there is to take a man. One must not be 
driven—no, not if a broad turnpike ran its 
whole length. Only by slow and humble 
toiling on foot can one see its beauties. An- 
other is made for a swift and royal dash on 
wheels, or on horses’ backs; as distinctly 
“set” to an allegro movement as was ever a 
joyous outburst of the soul of Beethoven or 
Mozart. Harmonies obey one law all Na- 
ture through, and when we love and study 
Nature, as we study art, we shall know bet- 
ter how to ‘‘keep time” with her and our 
voices will not be out of tune so often. We 
shall not pipe to her at high noon and ex- 
pect her to dance, which is only a fantastic 
way of saying that, going out at midday to 
look at mountain ranges, we shall not pre- 
tend to know them; that we shall visit mead- 
ows of a morning, and not be seen driving 
eastward at sunset; and that, if we live in 
Colorado, we shall take our canyons right 
end foremost and be absolutely certain which 
way they were meant to be read. 

The more canyons one sees, the more this 
truth sinks into one’s heart, the more vivid- 
ly one realizes the intense individuality of 
each. Carried blindfold into any one of 
them and set down midway, one knowing 
them could never mistake or be in doubt. 
But it is hard to find words in which these 
differences shall be distinctly set forth, hard- 
er even than it is to tell just how one hu- 
man voice differs from another; yet who ev- 
er mistook a voice he knew? 

Bowlder Canyon is one of the ‘‘allegro” 
movements. It is sixteen miles long and 
one should ride swiftly down it—race, as it 
were, with the Creek, which has never yet 
drawn a long breath since first it plunged 
into the gorge. To see Bowlder Canyon 
aright, therefore, one must enter it from the 
Nederlands Meadows, at its upper mouth; 
and to reach the Nederlands Meadows from 
Denver one must go by rail up the Clear 
Creek Canyon (hardly less beautiful than 
Bowlder Creek itself) and drive across from 
Central City to Nederlands. The road lies 
through tracts of pines and over great ridg- 
es, grand in their lonliness. From every 
ridge is a new view of the ‘“‘Snowy Range,” 
to the west and north, In strong sunlight 
and shadow these myriads of snow-peaks, 
relieved against the blue sky, are of such 
brilliant and changing colors that it must 
be a very dull soul indeed that could look on 
them without thinking of many colored jew- 
els. On the day that I saw this view James's 
Peak was covered with snow and stood in 
full light. Its sharp pyramidal lines looked 
as fine cut and hard as if the mountain had 
but just been hewn from alabaster. A little 
to the north Long’s Peak, which is cleft in- 
to two peaks, was half in shadow and half 
insun. The peak in the shadow was as dark 
a blue as blue can be and not be black; and 
the peak in the sun was distinctly arid whol- 
ly pink—a rosy pink, with an opaline quality 
in the tint. The mountain did not look like 
amountain. The colors were so intense that 
the line where they joined was as plainly 
marked to our sight as if it had been on a 
map in our hands; but the mountain was 
twenty miles away. 

Midway between Central City and Neder- 
lands is a little settlement, called Rawlins- 
ville, which ought to be called Oasis Town. 
Between two bare and brown hill-ridges a 
bit of meadow New England might own, and 
an amber and white trout-stream foaming 
through it. The meadow seemed fairly to 
be bursting into blade and leaf as we drove 
in, so wondrous and so surprising green was 
it. A dusty brown road on its edge leads 
westward up the green vista. A gate shuts 
it off from the highway. It is the road into 
Colorado’s beautiful mountain valley, the 
Middle Park. From Rawlins to Nederlands 
only ridges and hills and their connecting 
and interlocking spurs, pines, and firs, and 
everywhere lonliness and silence. ‘‘In the 
mountains” is a phrase we have come to use 
carelessly when we meanamongthem. But 
it is a significant thing that we say ‘‘in” and 
do not say “among.” Among the Rocky 
Mountains it is especially significant. Hour 
by hour one sinks and rises and climbs and 
descends in labyrinths of wedged hills. 
Each hour you are hemmed in by a new cir- 
cle of peaks, among which no visible outlet 
appears; and each hour you escape, mount 
to a new level, and are again circled by a 
different and more glorious horizon. You 
come to feel that you yourself are, as it were 
a member of the mountain race, the sky is 
the family roof, and you and they are at 
home together under it. This it is to be ‘‘in 
the mountains.” 

Nederlands isa dismal little mining town— 
only a handful of small houses and smelt- 
ing mills. Bowlder Creek comes dashing 
through it, foaming white to the very edge 
of the grimy street reclaiming the land from 
dust and stones and making it soft and green 

for many an acre. As you drive eastward 
down this meadow, following but never 
overtaking the Creek, the whole of Bowlder 
Canyon stands full in sight. Its gray stone 





walls rise up, fortress-like, from the mead- 
ow-sward—the left-hand wall bare and gray ; 
the right-hand one thick set with firs from 
base to top. It is a picture of vivid con- 
trasts—the green meadow, with ranks upon 
ranks of yellow and red willow bushes mak- 
ing belts of bright color upon it; between 
the yellows and reds, gleams of white foam 
flashing; and beyond, the high buttress 
fronts of the Canyon mouth, adorned with 
evergreens, as foratriumph, One step past 
this gate and you are in a second meadow. 
A tiny spot, but green as the other, walled 
to thesky with gray stones and fir trees, 
dainty and soft under foot, lighted by the 
flashing water and gay with flowers. Here 
spreads a gigantic cedar tree, broad like a 
banyan, with gnarled roots, that make seats, 
and low boughs, that make a good roof, as 
who should know better than we who sat 
composedly lunching under them while a 
shower of rain rattled away over our heads 
and did not wet us. It gathered blacker and 
blacker, however, and the Canyon darken- 
ed fast, as a little room darkens when can- 
dles burn down. There is none too much 
light at best in a narrow rift between rocks 
which are hundreds of feet high. When 
its stripe of sky canopy turns black as ink 
and rain falls in white sheets, filling it in, 
day seems day no longer. Ahead of the 
storm, we dashed downthe Canyon. Look- 
ing back, we could see it following us in a 
strange mist wall, which advanced as solid- 
fronted and steady and swift as an army. 
The noises of battle were not wanting eith- 
er, for the wind roared and shrieked, the 
trees gave out great sobbing sounds as they 
bent in the gale, and overhead the thunder 
crashed and echoed, sharp lighting leaped 
from side to side, seeming a fiery network 
over our heads. It was grand; but it was 
not safe, and we were glad to scramble, all 
dripping, into a deserted log cabin. The 
rain came into the open chimney-hole in the 
roof and fell in pitiless satire on the black- 
ened hearthstone, where no fire could be. 
But the old bunks were dry; and on the edg- 
es of these we sat and peered out into the 
Canyon. What a very carnival of waters it 
was! The Creek leaped and danced as if it 
were mad with joy, flinging itself upward 
to meet the torrents of rain half way. All 
the green things leaped and danced also, 
swaying their supple bodies in rhythmic 
time to the tempest. The fir trees seemed 
as lithe as the blades of grass, and the but- 
tercups and daises bowed down to the ground 
and up to their hight—down and up, down 
and up—and never a stem of them all broke 
in this storm, in which it was not safe for 
us to be out. So much stronger are the 
weak things of the earth than the mighty. 

In the thickest of the storm an old man 
came slowly sauntering up the road. Long 
white beard, dripping with water; old, 
leather trowsers, running with water; old, 
battered hat, streaming water as if it were 
a pail he had just put on, full of water—he 
looked as if he might have had something 
to do with the storm. Seeing us, he en- 
tered the cabin, and with a reticent nod, 
sat down on the three-legged chair. It was 
to see us that he came in; by no means to 
escape the storm. Yet he seemed in no- 
wise disposed to talk. What use he did 
make of us, he knows, no doubt; it was 
not apparent. His steady, reflective gaze 
was embarrassing. He owned the little log 
cabin we had noticed at the entrance of the 
Canyon. It stood in a clump of fir trees 
on a high bank a few rods from the Creek. 
The vegetable garden looked flourishing, 
and we had said, as we passed: “That is a 
spot where a king might spend the summer 
and raise his own peas.”” The king was be- 
fore us. His last kingdom had been in Wis- 
consin, and he was “‘a-fixin’ up this place 
to bring his family out in the fall. Didn't 
know as they'd like it. Calk’lated they'd 
think ’twas kind o’ lonesome.” 

Long before we could see that the storm 
had lessened by a drop, he remarked that 
the ‘‘rain wuz about done,” shouldered his 
heavy ax, picked up his flask bottle, and, 
with the same indirect nod with which he 
had sauntered in, sauntered out again and 
strolled away. He looked more actual and 
human out in the rain than in the cabin. 

He was right. The rain was ‘about 
done.” In the twinkling of an eye the 
clouds broke away, the blue sky shone out, 
the sun blazed in on the wet tree-tops and 
turned every leaf, every pine-needle to a 
fretwork of diamonds. A _ bird, whose 
voice seemed to fall from the very sky, 
called out ‘“‘Tweep!” ‘‘Tweep!” in a fine, 
high note, like the first violin notes before 
an orchestra begins to plav; and after him 
other birds sang out, and the joint sym- 
phony of sight and sound burst into its 
fullest. 

Still twelve miles down the Canyon, and 
this is the way they ran—if I tell it breath- 
less it is because I try to tell it true, and if 
I could tell it really true, the words would 
leap and break into foam like the Creek— 
this is the way the miles ran: 

Now between walls made of piled bowl- 
ders, piled as if storms had hurled them 
where they hung—bowlders poised, and 
bowlders wedged, and bowlders half-welded 
together; with great fir trees crowded in 
among them, shooting out of crevices like 
spears thrust through from underneath; 
clasping gnarled roots like anchors round 
edges of precipices. 
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Now a high pyramid of rock only a 
few rods ahead walled the way, and we 
said, ‘‘Where do we and the Creek go? 
Surely to the left.” No; to the right, and 
under rather than around the rock. Like a 
huge sounding-board, it ran out above our 
heads, its seams like rafters and its rifts 
like groined archways, mossy with age and 
now shining with the dripping water. We 
and our carriage and our horses could have 
been safely housed under it, with room to 
spare. 

Round this, sharply to the left, and 
another just such wall juts out on the right; 
and between the two we cross the foaming 
Creek on a narrow bridge. 

Fir trees high up on the sides; fir trees 
walling the topmost edge; fir trees standing 
with their roots in the water; fir trees bent 
out across the stream, as if they had sought 
to clasp hands—the air itself seemed of a 
verdurous color, from their masses of sol- 
emn dark green. 

Now through wider spaces, where one or 
the other of the walls recedes and the broader 
slopes are green as meadows. Now through 
narrow passes, where the walls are straight 
hewn, and the narrow strip of sky over- 
head is like a blue line drawn on gray, so 
closely the rocks approach each other. In 
these rock-walls are ravines, packed full of 
fir trees. They look only like fissures filled 
with bushes. Midway up these rock-walls 
are jutting projections, which look like 
mere ledges. They are broad plateaus, on 
which forests grow. 

Meantime the Creek never slackens. Am- 
ber and white and black in the arrested 
spaces, it whirls under the bridges and 
round the corners, doubles on itself, leaps 
over and high above a hundred rocks in a 
rod, breaks into sheafs and showers of 
spray, foams and shines and twinkles and 
glistens; and if there be any other thing 
which water at its swiftest and sunniest 
can do, that it does also, even to jumping 
rope with rainbows. 

And I must not forget that there are gar- 
dens all the way down. In the bends of 
the Creek, round the butments of the 
bridges, in sheltered nooks, under the over- 
hanging rocks, wherever there can be a few 
feet of ground, there spring all manner of 
flowers—white spires and pink roses and 
blue larkspur, and. masses of yellow for 
setting. 

Sixteen miles, such miles as these, and 
never once the Creek slackens. Said I not 
well that it was an allegro movement? and 
is one not to be forgiven who tells it breath- 
lessly, with the marvelous Colorado air 
quickening his veins? 

Suddenly, at the last, while the Canyon 
walls are still high and the Creek still 
foams, the road turns a corner, and lo! 
there lie the plains in full sight—a belt of 
serene, dark, unfathomable blue. In a few 
moments you come out upon a foot-hill and 
under a dome of sky which seems immeas- 
urably wide, after the narrow line which 
roofed the Canyon. 

Here lies the little town of Bowlder, at 
the mouth of the Pass. It is fast growing 
rich and big by the outcoming and ingoing 
from the mining region. But I hold the 
Bowlder people lucky, not in that gold and 
silver are brought down into their streets 
every day, but that they can walk of an af- 
ternoon up into Bowlder Canyon.—Jnde. 
pendent. 
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WOMEN BEARING ARMS, 





The Waterbury Daily American in notic- 
ing the fact that the Sentinel flies the flag 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, indulges in 
some old fashioned talk about wives, sisters 
and mothers, andthe influence of women 
at home. It is all right, dear brother of 
Waterbury; enjoy your own views, and do 
your best to enforce them. The influence 
of Woman is so great at home that we want 
it extended to politics. The results that 
follow good home management, through 
the influence of women, will be felt all 
through the body politic when they have a 
voice in the government. As for the ob- 
jection raised to the differences in physical 
condition of the sexes, that does not amount 
to anything. Cana man, in a wet day ora 
cold day, go out in thin shoes, and without 
protection for his neck without paying the 
penalty in weeks of sickness? We believe 
that women want the Suffrage, and are only 
restrained by their modest natures from 
asking for it in every State in the Union. 
The strong minded women of the move- 
ment are able to plead for themselves, and 
they do it effectually. We plead for those 
women whom we know do want the Suf- 
frage, and who are located in districts 
where the stronger minded of the sex, the 
leaders of the movement, only exert an in- 
fluence by their writings. As for women 
not being fit for military service, we do not 
think men would ever ask them to bear 
arms. If they bear soldiers, ministers, 
lawyers, orators, poets, and good, strong, 
working men, that is their share of bearing 
arms. In order that when they have borne 
the nation in their arms, they may see that 
justice is done to sons and daughters and to 
themselves, is a sufficient plea for their hav- 
ing protecting power by the Suffrage to 
guard the great interests they have in soci- 
ety. There are millions of men who are 
too cowardly to bear arms; millions who 
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are unfit for jury duty; and it does not fol- 
low that a general scramble would take 
place among women to fill positions of dan- 
ger, or of grave responsibility, as soon as 
they found themselves in possession of bal- 
lot power. We believe in Woman in poli- 
tics to the extent that she would exert her 
influence for good government, just as she 
now does for the comforts of home. The 
nation is but a large family. Home in- 
fluences in its councils would be preferable 
to knotty points of legal twisting, and pub- 
lic interests would be guarded from spolia- 
tion by the mothers and daughters of Amer- 
ica.— Middletown, [Conn.,| Sentinel. 
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WHAT AN ECHO TELLS ME. 





It is five o’clock in the morning of Oct. 
12, in the year of our Lord 1875. 

Thus early Aminidab and I, (I’m Polly,) 
creep with noiseless feet from the chamber 
where lie our three boys, and go to the kitch- 
en to prepare breakfast for Aminidab, Why 
thus early? Why, is it not the long-looked- 
for 12th of October—Election Day in the 
Commonwealth of Ohio? Must not Amin- 
idab, who works for Uucle Sam, do all he 
can for him when he gets irfto a pinch such 
as this election was? To be sure he must; 
and so Aminidab is in a hurry. 

We talked that morning, as we had many 
previous mornings, on the probable result of 
the election; about the colored vote; about 
the speech of General Noyes a night or two 
before, which a pious friend of mine pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘quite as good as a sermon.” 

Here let me say that, of all political speech- 
es ever made in our town, there never was one 
more generally praised than that of our sol- 
dier-general, Ex-Gov. Noyes. ‘Greek or 
Jew,” black, white or Democrat had no 
fault to find withit. Only an old Methodist 
lady, said: ‘‘The only objection I could 
find, was them flashy, gold sleeve buttons 
which he showed every time he made a ges- 
tur.” 

Aminidab finished his breakfast, and I 
then remembered the shirt I had ironed so 
beautifully for him the day before, for the 
express purpose of his wearing it on Election 
Day, and I said to him: 

‘“‘Aminidab, my dear, you had better put 
on that clean shirt, the one you have on is 
too much soiled to wear in the crowd to- 
day.” 

Now, my Aminidab, like ninety and nine 
out of a hundred, good soul that he is, in 
most things, dislikes very much to put on a 
clean shirt on a cool morning. It requires 
as much persuasion to get him to do it, as it 
would to get an Ohio Democrat to vote 
against Inflation, or to keep a darkey away 
from the election altogether. 

Speaking of darkeys reminds me of some 
funny things that occurred here on Eleétion 
Day. There was only one of the colored 
voters who had not made up his mind just 
how he would vote. This doubting Thomas 
was claimed by both sides. His name was 
Emanuel. At length he was collared by a 
colored brother, who drew him aside and 
talked to him after this fashion: 

‘‘Now, "Manuel, you and me is bredren in 
de same church, and we has been, for years; 
and now, "Manuel, if you vote dat ticket, 
you votes square agin our church. Now, 
"Manuel, look here! Do you see dat poll? 
Dat township hall is de polls now; ’Manuel, 
you take dis ticket, and go straight up to 
de poll and put itin. It’s de right ticket.” 

Emanuel was convinced; and the laugh 

at his expense was loud and long. 
« There were always so many little inci 
dents,—‘‘side shows”—so to speak, outside 
the ‘theavy business” of an electign; some 
funny, some sad, some ridiculous, and many 
unexpected and disappointing. The unex- 
pected and disappointing come afterwards, 
generally. 

There was one little circumstance that 
occurred here during the last campaign, 
which was very funny to many, and very 
sad and disappointing to a few. One of the 
few was a lady, the wife of a prominent 
candidate, who expected to be sent by a 
large majority of his ‘‘admiring constit- 
uents,” to the capitol of the State. ‘‘Ad- 
miring constituents” was his wife’s favorite 
way of speaking of those who were to vote 
for her lord. I wish I had a dollar for 
every time she said it. 

Now my Lady Highflyer did not propose 
that her husband should have the honor of 
a trip to Columbus all alone. No, No! She 
was ‘‘going up” with him (and so she did 
‘go up” with him) to spend the winter, or 
at least, the ‘“‘gay season” with him; and so 
my Lady Highfalutin Highflyer mustneeds 
have a new bonnet of the very latest style 
likely to be worn by the fashionables at Co- 
lumbus. ‘‘And I must have it of the best, 
too, for I intend associating with the very 
best society there,” said my Lady. 

Election Day came; and that very day 
came, all the way from Columbus, my 
Lady’s new bonnet; and it was displayed to 
a select few of her friends, the wives of the 
“admiring constituents.” Election Day 
passed and the returns came in just after 
midnight. But my Lady did not bother 
her head one bit about the returns, and the 
next morning, my Lord and Lady sat at 
breakfast, feeling in no wise in an uncom- 
fortable or uneasy frame of mind as to the 
result of the day before, but each busy with 
their own thoughts, saying nothing. Pres- 
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flyer, come running in, paper in hand, Bay 
ing: 

‘Pa! you ain’t elected!” 

Highflyer said not a word. Madam said 
nota word. But not one more bite did my 
Lord or Lady eat that morning. He took 
his hat and left the room. She glanced at 
her bandbox, wherein lay, all gorgeously 
resplendent in ‘‘feathers, flowers and fuss,” 
her Columbus bonnet. Tenderly she took 
it up, as if fearful that it might go to pieces 
or vanish into thin air, as did her castle 
carried it up to the attic where, in the farth- 
est off, darkest corner of the cupboard, she 
placed it—‘‘more in sorrow than in anger” 
—and my Lady goes about her work (she is 
a good woman and a_ nice housekeeper) 
chewing the cud of bitter fancies, saying to 
herself sometimes: 

“Of all sad things of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are: It wasn’t, but I wish it had a’ ben,” 

As we live in a world of uncertainties, the 
moral to this little story is: 

‘‘Never feel sure of anything. 

There was another funny thing which | 
must tell, and then I must get back to Ami- 
nidab’s shirt. At the election was a Ger- 
man who had just ‘‘got his papers” in time 
to come and vote. He knew just as much 
as the pumpkin in his garden what it was 
all about, and he stood aside watching the 
goings on. Presently another German, who 
knew alittle more than the pumpkin, ‘‘what 
was what,” took possession of him and un- 
dertook to explain matters to him. At last 
he had decided to vote a certain ticket all 
but one candidate, and asked who was op- 
posed to the one on the ticket shown him. 
Some half-drunken rowdy, too drunk to 
know anything except that a question had 
been asked answered him: 

“Susan B. Anthony!” 

“Well,” said our intelligent German voter 
“I not know Susan P. Andony. No, 1 
votes for dis oder man!” 

Now, I beg leave to ask any thinking man 
or woman, one who can look upon the sub- 
ject in an unprejudiced light, which has the 
most right to vote, that German, or Susan 
B. Anthony? Miss Anthony is an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, earnest woman, who has 
done a power of good in her time and her 
way, and despite the jeers and scoffs of spite- 
ful men and ignorant women, still goes on 
in the right ‘‘as far as God gives her to see 
the right;” and if she does not meet with a 
reward here, she surely will hereafter. So 
I say of that German I have told about (a 
low drunken creature, whose wife earns the 
money to buy the bread he eats as well as 
the broomstick he beats her with) he will, I 
suppose, continue on, year after year, voting 
the same ticket he first voted; and when he 
is too drunk to walk to the election he will 
be hauled there in a barouche with a pair of 
horses, so that he can vote the saloon-keeper 
the power to do the same for his sons that 
he has done for the father. 

I often sit and wonder if there is a God, 
good, just, and wise, who can look down 
upon the doings of his creatures all, and 
see them just as they are,—as they make 
laws behind which they shield themselves, 
while they go on filling our lunatic asy- 
lums and poor-houses, and driving men to 
murder and suicide, by thousands in one 
day? Can he look down upon all this and 
not wreak terrible, speedy vengeance on 
those creatures, made in his own image, 
but very devils in deed? 1 wonder if we 
are really progressing, or not; if, indeed, 
our ancestors were monkeys, guerillas, or 
anything else which went on four legs, in 
stead of two? Would not some of us, who 
now inhabit this planet and go on two legs, 
be just as well off (take that German, for 1n- 
stance) if we were still going on all fours? 

There! now, I’m running off into non- 
sense, and so I must surely get back to my 
promised subject; namely, Aminidab’s shirt. 

“Why, Polly!” said he, (now mark his 
answer, ye skeptics,) “‘Why, Polly! just as 
like as any way I won't see a woman all day!” 

There is something in his answer that 
those who rail against Woman Suffrage 
may ‘‘put in their pipes and smoke all day.” 
‘“‘Not see a woman all day!” So we can do 
just as we please; swear, drink, blaspheme, 
wear our soiled clothing, or what not. 
‘‘We won’t see a man all day.” 

Now, if the prospect of not seeing a Wo- 
man all day has such an effect on so good 4 
man as my Aminidab, what effect would a 
few neatly dressed, well-behaved women, 
passing too and from the polls, have on the 
crowds of loafers and rowdies, who look 
with delight on Election Day, as a day when 
there will be no check on their actions 
‘They won’t see a woman all day.” 

I’ve been thinking much about the Grang- 
ers lately; and have decided (and who is 
there that can say, I shall prove a false 
prophet) that the broad-minded, sensible, 
liberal, brother-and-sisterhood of granget- 
ism is the ladder on which Woman is to 
rise to fair play and the ballot,—after all the 
fuss that has been made, and has, as yet, 
apparently amounted to so little. There 18 
no ‘‘thus far shalt thou come and no far 
ther” in all their platform. Side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, the women speak, 
vote and act with the men; and no wonder 
they are a success, and are already a power 
in the land. 

I could not prevail on Aminidab to 
change his shirt, and when he returned at 
night, I asked him a question which has 
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been asked a thousand times, and has been 
answered with just as much satisfaction as 
was mine. 

“Now don’t you feel ashamed of your- 
self?” 

“No!” was his reply. ‘‘My shirt was just 
as clean as any other man’s!” I suppose he 
meant to poura drop of comfort into my 
ear when he said to me: 

“Never mind, Polly, when you and I go 
to the election and vote together, I'll always 

ut on a clean shirt.” 

[ sit, and ponder and wonder within me 
if ever that will be? Ihear an echo! It 
comes from afar off; in from the corridors 
of the dim, old house where Father Time 
lives;—a hopeful, cheery echo: 

“That will be! That-will-be!” 

I cannot see why a measure so just and 
so fraught with good has not been adopted 
by our sensible, thoughtful law-givers, long 
ago. 1 would that the right of suftrage 
was not based on the mere accident of sex, 
but upon the solid rock of good sense, as we 
generally understand the term, and then 
after that, on good citizenship and general 
intelligence. Every one should be.able to 
read and write, and have a clear understand- 
ingas to what an election is all about. 
There should be no hauling up of drunk- 
ards or idiots; no out-pourings of lunatic 
asylums or poor-houses; no drumming-up 
of scalawags and vagabonds, who, for the 
price of a glass of beer, will deposit a ballot 
and never stop to look at it. 

As I sit and think all this over in my mind 
for the hundredth time, I fall back on the 
old question of Woman Suffrage, and won- 
der if ever it will be? Again I hear the 
echo, a more hopeful, cheery echo, and it 
says, ‘It will be! It-will-be! It—will—be!” 

AILEEN SHAMROCK. 

New Richmond, Ohio. 

ede 
SIX NOBLE NAMES, 





A petition reached us last week from a 
quiet suburban town with six names at- 
tached, and the following spicy letter: 

Epirors WomaAn’s JouRNAL.—‘‘The pe- 
tition to the House,”—here is what has be- 
come of it. In our good town, where we 
think we have a growing and an intelligent 
community, only six persons have ventured 
to sign the petition. 

First I went round with it, called upon 
the Congregationalist clergyman. He said, 
“No, L am not prepared for so serious a step, 
it would change the whole state of things.” 
The Universalist said, ‘‘Withall my heart; I 
have just got married, and I love my wife; 
I willsign.” Our representative, —The coun- 
try is not ready for that; we have not had 
information; only ‘Lucy Stone’ has told 
us the story; we must hear more.” The 
overseers—‘‘O, no, the women don’t want it; 
half of them would not vote if they could.” 
The store-keepers—‘‘Bring it round when 
you get it half-full.” 

The poor petition was then left for three 
weeks, at the principle store—read—dis- 
cussed—praised—blamed—laughed at—and 
returned with six noble names attached. 

Will the readers of the JourNaAL please 
to note that we are just nine miles from 
Boston, and have a grand, new Town Hall, 
which cost a pile of money, and for which 
we have gone into deep debt. W. D. 

2*>e 

SECOND INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTEST. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—May I ask a place in 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL for the enclosed from 
the New York 7ribune? It is another of 
the numerous incidents on every side deeply 
significant of Woman’s higher place in the 
future. 

The prize given is but one of the many 
beneficient deeds of a noble woman whom 
great wealth, and high station have had no 
power to spoil, carried off by one of her own 
sex in fair competition with the dozen cho- 
sen representatives of eight colleges. 

x YZ. 

New York. 

The second intercollgiate literary contest 
was a great advance upon the first. That 
consisted solely of contests in oratory and 
essays; this year, in addition to these, there 
were also contests in Greek and mathema- 
tics. The examinations were thorough, and 
were conducted by men of the highest at- 
tainments in each branch of learning. The 
oratorical contests embraced nearly double 
as many colleges as last year, and exhibited 
better work. The Association was enabled 
to offer the prizes in Greek through the re- 
newed munificience of Mrs. Astor, and it 
must be a peculiar pleasure to this lady that 
her first prize was carried off, after a fair 
competion with chosen representatives of 
eight colleges, by one of her own sex. The 
other prizes were made up from the gener- 
ous contributions of Mrs. John Taylor John- 
ston and a few other friends of the Associa- 
tion, and from the funds raised by the stu- 
dents themselves. There seems to be no 
further doubt as to the widening interest 
in the Association and its establishment up- 
On a permanent basis. 

TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENT WHITE. 

In a letter just received from President 
White, of Cornell University, he says: 

“I suppose you rejoice with the rest of us, 
at seeing the prize in Greek at the recent 
Intercollegiate contest, taken by a young la- 
dy, and especially by so ennellens a young 
lady as Miss Thomas, (now Mrs. Irvine) * * 
Her scholarship was truly extraordinary, 
and I should like to lay before you some- 
time a sketch of some work of hers in this 
department which she made for me last sum- 
mer * * * * You will be glad to know 
that she is a very quiet, unassuming person, 
and has supported herself to a considerable 
extent by setting type, and reading proof in 
our University Printing Office. 

I had much difficulty in inducing her to 





enter the competition. She declined for a 
long time; but when she decided to enter, 
she said to me in the most serene way, with- 
out the slightest tinge of boasting, ‘I shall 
take the prize.’ ” E. P. P. 
————_-—_-e o— 
A FATHER’S RIGHTS. 





I once witnessed a scene in Ohio which 
written language will but poorly portray. 
I was spending the day at the home of a 
friend who had a little grandson living with 
her; a lovely, happy child, who was almost 
idolized by my friend. Sometime during 
the afternoon a carriage dashed up before 
the door, drawn by horses smoking with 
heat from over driving. A gentleman push- 
ed open the door and sprang to the ground, 
while the child clapped his hands with de- 
light saying: ‘‘Papa’s come, papa’s come.” 

The father, for so it proved, took the child 
in his arms and said to my friend, Mrs. 
Brown, “‘Get Willie’s things together as 
quickly as possible. I am goingto take him 
where you and his mother will never see him 
again. He is now more than three years old 
and I can claim him. I have an order from 
the court.” 

Mrs. Brown. was wild with grief. The 
child had been born into her bosom, under 
her own roof, when the father was in a dis- 
tant state and city, caring for himself alone, 
little recking where or how his babe first 
saw the light, if he was not called upon to 
contribute to its expense and comfort. And, 
from the hour of its birth, the mother and 
grandmother had entirely supported it. But 
tears and prayers were unavailing to move 
the heart of the legal master. 

Everything was soon ready; but at the 
gate another actor in this intensely thrilling 
drama in real life burst upon the scene, in 
the person of the resolute young mother. 
With flashing eye and blanched cheek she 
sprang to the rescue with the supple swift- 
ness of a tiger, and, snatching the child 
from the arms of the father, exclaimed: 
‘‘How dare you come here to rob me of my 
babe and drag my mother's grey hairs to the 
dust in grief? This child which I cradled 
beneath my heart in loneliness and sorrow, 
while your life flowed on as best pleased 
you, far from your young wife, who was 
left to starve or find means of support other 
than a husband’s, or become an object of 
charity among her proud kindred. And 
since that bitter time what have you con- 
tributed towards our maintainance? Noth 
ing! Here, in my mother’s house, I found 
love and shelter during the fiery ordeal 
through which I was called to pass. She 
who tenderly cared for me in my own in- 
fancy has as tenderly cared for my babe. 
Do you think to steal him from us because 
the cruel, wicked law permits such a crime?” 

‘“‘Norma,”’ said the baffled man, blind with 
rage and disappointment, ‘I swear by the 
God above that if you refuse longer to live 
with me, I will take him and place him 
where neither you nor your mother shall 
ever see him again.” 

“Take him at your peril, Walter: I dare 
you to take him. The moment you do it, 
prepare to die. Touch but so much as the 
hem of my child’s garment to put that dia- 
bolical threat into execution and you are a 
dead man. I swear it by higest heaven and 
lowest hell, even though it send my soul to 
perdition, you shall be a dead man!” 

There was a dangerous glitter in the 
mother’s eyes as she spoke thus to the hus- 
band and father, and the low laugh of de- 
fiance with which her threat ended made 
the man quail as he said, laying his hand 
upon her arm, which she shook off as though 
it had been a viper and the touch deadly. 

‘For heaven’s sake Norma do not speak 
and look like that. Come, let us be friends. 
How can you doubt my love?” 

“Walter Lee,” she replied; ‘‘love ex- 
presses itself in deeds, not in windy words. 
When you love me better than rum and har- 
lots I will live with you, but never before, 
and my child you cannot have.” He turn- 
ed with a bitter imprecation and walked to- 
wards the carriage, saying: ‘If I had not 
been delayed an hour on the road by the 
loss of a bolt, I should have been gone ‘ere 
you could have arrived.” 

“There is a higher power and law than 
Man creates, that shapes our destinies; be- 
ware how you trifle with them,” she pro- 
phetically said, raising her eyes and looking 
far up into the peaceful blue of that sum- 
mer sky. 

One month later I stood by the open 
grave of little Willie and saw the white de- 
spair on that father’s face, for he knew that 
the last link which bound the noble woman 
to him was shivered and broken. And I 
thought of her solemn injunction, ‘‘Beware 
how you trifle with them.” 

Mrs. J. W. STOWE. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

+e 
DON’T ALL SPEAK AT ONCE. 





EpiTors JouRNAL.—Oh come, now, have 
we not had about enough of this farmer 
question? Are all the aggrieved wives and 
daughters of farmers going to shy a pebble 
at ‘‘Shawanebeke?”” What bearing has it 
on the Woman Question, or on any ques- 
tion of human interest? 

What is the use of being so sensitive, if 
the farmers are uniformly the hightoned 
men that ‘‘Hattie” and ‘“‘Ardie Bee” and 
two or three others would have us believe? 





The fact is, they are about half and half; 
some are gentlemen, some are clowns. Pos- 
sibly ‘‘Shawanebeke” was unwise in making 
a wholesale attack, at the outset, but don’t 
all pitch upon her at once, unless you mean 
to imply that, being a host in herself, she 
can manage any number of you. 

I glory in her for one thing; if she won't 
write over her ‘‘truly name,” as the chil- 
dren say, she uses a pen name with a back- 
bone in it! How long will women employ 
their fiddling diminutives ending in ‘‘ée.,” 
or some fanciful term of airy, fairy, noth- 
ingness? Here are these good and true wo- 
men, strong enough, I doubt not, to subdue 
kingdoms, work righteousness, obtain prom- 
ises, stop the mouths of lions, quench the 
violence of fire and all the rest of it; and 
yet they will smother themselves under 
some little fluff of a name, just fit for a 
butterfly. Why, I would as soon put my 
photograph of dear Mrs. Livermore in one 
of those exasperating straw frames that one 
sees! Don’t do it—pleads yours earnestly, 

Jutta A. WILLARD. 

Latrobe, Pa. 

—_—_— oe 


AND FOR THIS ARE WE DOCTORS. 


Epirors JournaL,—‘‘And for this are we 
Doctors.” True, and very much remains 
to be said upon -the subject,—very much 
more than I can tell, or you would have pa- 





* tience to hear. The title of M. D. is a com- 


parative sinecure. The ignoramus who has 
failed in everything else, stands an equal 
chance with the student of language and 
literature. No matter, even if he has never 
heard of a Latin Grammar, and looks va- 
cantly on while the anatomical professor 
discourses upon the origin and insertion of 
the Depressor labii superioris aleque nasi. 
Suffice it, at the end of two years, after 
sleeping away some of the lectures and 
chewing away the rest, he comes to the 
final examination, pays his little fee, and 
triumphantly bears away his parchment 
roll, side by side with the conscientious and 
laborious student. Perhaps he has been 
present at one obstetrical case,—that is 
about the maximum in one of our best col- 
leges—and the probabilities are he may have 
seen one in ten of the diseases he will be 
likely to encounter. 

Now I am aware that statements like 
these are a little trite, but their repetition is 
worth while, and especially as they relate 
to the medical education of women. Isn't 
it humiliating that we must needs contend 
for co-education in colleges where the inter- 
ests of humanity are held as cheap as the 
above facts will testify? 

The professor replies, if you suggest a 
preliminary examination: 

“Oh our college would be ruined, the stu- 
dents would all go somewhere else.” 

Think of it! not enough students pro- 
posing to study medicine, sufficiently well- 
educated to prefer a standard of admission. 
As partial proof that women would wel- 
come some such test as this, let me quote 
from the introductory address by Prof. De 
Gersdorff, M. D., delivered October, 1874, 
at the opening of the winter course of Bos- 
ton University School of Medicine: 

“It is, therefore, only with the desire to 
give credit where it belongs, that I wish 
here to state, that with the exception of a 
few collegians whom we have the gratifica- 
tion of numbering among our male stu- 
dents, the female students of this college 
have come, by far, better prepared by their 
preliminary education for their medical 
studies, and show therefore a better appre- 
ciation of their future career and position 
in life, as well as for their future profes- 
sion, than the male students,” 

It is very likely that a professor in some 
other college would decline to give so fa- 
vorable a testimonial as this, and for this 
reason; it is expected that the women who 
enter the lists will be equal to the best 
among the men; these wise-acres forgetting 
that the masculine mind has not pre-emp- 
tied mediocrity, and that the man who 
sleeps and chews may find his counterpart 
even in a medical lecture-room. 

There seems, too, to be something strange- 
ly awry in the management of some of our 
colleges and hospitals. I know of a Ladies’ 
Aid Society which has raised thousands of 
dollars for a certain hospital, and yet is not 
allowed even to be represented there by a 
woman physician. Its entire privilege con- 
sists in meeting once a month and paying 
the little bills which it did not have suffi- 
cient wisdom to contract. Need I add, 
that the hospital is a poor weakling, and 
has never afforded anything like sufficient 
material for the clinics of the co-educa- 
tional college connected with it. 

In the same city is another hospital, un- 
der the charge of competent women phy- 
sicians, aided by an enthusiastic ‘‘Woman’s 
Board”; and right royal success is it hav- 
ing, being blessed with an: abundance of 
patients and great prosperity. As far as 
women are concerned, it is gradually dawn- 
ing upon many,—what for some time has 
been patent to a few—that if they must 
needs wear themselves out in body, soul, 
and estate, in their appeals to a long-suffer- 
ing public, it will be as well to control the 
expenditure of the money. Let women in 
their great charitable enterprises be helpful 
to women, and the gospel of the Great Phy- 
sician will be better understood and appre- 
ciated the wide world over. M. D. 

Chicago, IU. 





A LITTLE GIRL IN A SILVER MINE. 


Bessie, little daughter of F. F. Obiston, 
Superintendent of the Savage mine, a few 
nights agb, took such a journey as was prob- 
ably never taken before by a child of her 
age. She has time and again begged her 
father, whose business takes him to the mine 
daily, to allow her to accompany him into 
the wonderful regions of the underground 
world. So persistent and earnest has she 
been in the idea that her father finally con- 
cluded to take her down into the lower lev- 
els and allow her to see the things about 
which her imagination seemed to be so much 
excited. Accordingly, night before last, he 
took her with him to the 2200 foot level. 
The first part of the little ‘‘expert’s” jour- 
ney was a vertical plunge (by cage) toward 
the earth's center of 1300 feet; she then took 
passage on the tank ‘‘giraffe,” running on 
the incline, and descending at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, until she was landed 2200 
feet below the surface of the earth. 

Bessie will be four years of age next 
month, and, there is little doubt, can truth- 
fully say she has stood further below the 
light of day than any one of her years since 
the creation of the world. The infant ex- 
pert was led through the drifts of the 2200 
foot level, and was delighted with all she 
saw. On observing the tiny creature led 
along the drifts toward them, the picks fell 
from the hands of some of the miners, and 
they stared and gazed with starting eyes and 
relaxed jaws. The child showed no sign of 
fear while in the mine—nor even when be- 
ing dropped down the dark and dripping 
shaft—and the only approach to trepidation 
exhibited by her during the trip was when 
she was mounted upon the giraffe; then she 
said: ‘‘Papa, take hold of my hand?”  Vir- 
ginia Territorial Enterprise. 

oe 
WHY SHE IS NOT “IN SOCIETY” THIS 
WINTER. 





The absence of Miss Dadscash from soci- 
ety this winter has been made the subject 
of much remark in fashionable circles. 
The young lady—who, by the way, is one 
of the fairest of the fair, and one of the 
brightest of the bright—has not been disap- 
pointed in love, is in perfect health, has not 
formally renounced the pomps and vanities 
of a wicked world, and there has been no 
death in the family. Why, then, are the 
radiant loveliness and resplendent wardrobe 
of Miss Dadscash no longer seen at those 
festive gatherings which she once frequent- 
ed with such refreshing regularity? This 
was the question which a female friend un- 
dertook to obtain an answer for by inter- 
viewing the beautifnl absentee. Miss Dads- 
sash, who is the soul of candor as well as 
of courtesy, endured the friendly pumping 
and rewarded it in these very plain words: 
“My dear, you know that it costs a great 
deal of money to dress us girls nowadays; 
that is, as we ought to dress to keep up 
with our set. Now, pa says that times are 
so hard he cannot afford to give me my 
usual allowance for dressing purposes, and 
rather than not dress as I want to, and as I 
have been accustomed to, I stay at home, 
where last year’s clothes are no disadvan- 
tage. And this is the secret of my non-ap- 
pearance in society.” 

As the voluntary seclusion of a belle of 
the first water is a social misfortune of no 
small magnitude, suppose we briefly exam- 
ine the evil of which Miss Dadscash and 
many others of her sex are the victims. 
If Miss Dadscash was Lady Georgiana Ca- 
vendish, daughter of the Duke of Devon 
shire, or Lady Henrietta Campbell, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Argyll, we could easily 
understand why she should feel obliged to 
dress superbly or stay athome. She would 
then bea recognized member of an heredita- 
ry aristocracy, and as such would be found 
to make her costume harmonize with her 
lineage and surroundings or remove it and 
herself from the range of public criticism. 
In other words, her rank and station would 
compel her to dress to match them, and if 
she could not do this a sense of duty and a 
pardonable pride would withdraw her from 
the gay world she was unable to join in 
proper attire. But Miss Dadscash is not 
the daughter of the Duke of Devonshire or 
the Duke of Argyll. She is the daughter 
of Mr. John Dadscash, one of our most 
respectable citizens, who commenced life 
as a journeyman carpenter, as many of our 
most respectable citizens have done before 
him. By hard work, close economy in his 
younger days and fine business ability he 
has accumulated a handsome fortune, which 
his children are now reaping the benefit of, 
Miss Dadscash, then, being no scion of no- 
bility, and living in a country where nobili- 
ty by right of birth is repudiated, why 


should she be bound to conform to the’ 


same rules and regulations which govern 
Lady Georgiana Cavendish and Lady Hen- 
rietta Campbell? Because American upper- 
tendom bows down and worships Mrs. 
Grundy; because Mrs. Grundy has declared 
that without dress you are nobody; be- 
cause the more magnificent your dress is— 
supposing you to be of the female persua- 
sion and the possessor of good taste—the 
more you are “‘thought of;” because within 
the magic precincts of ‘‘our best society” 
dress is the be-all and the end-all; because 
to wear the same dress to four or five par- 
ties has come to be regarded as a species 





of social high treason, which renders the 
offender liable to be shot by those side- 
glances and whisperings that sting worse 
than bullets; because here in the model Re- 
public, where the millionaire of to-day may 
be a beggar to-morrow, and where wealth 
is rarely transmitted beyond the second gen- 
eration, more importance is attached to 
dress and more expensive dresses are worn 
than among the aristocratic classes of Eu- 
rope; because at the hops and receptions of 
our republican creme de la creme one may 
frequently see young ladies of exceedingly 
republican origin clothed in more costly 
raiment — jewels perhaps excepted —than 
Queen Victoria’s daughters ever wore; and 
because there does not seem to be moral 
courage enough, or common-sense enough, 
in American society to issue a dress Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

We do not blame Miss Dadscash for re- 
maining at home under these circumstances, 
for if the poor girl went out in last year’s 
dresses, or in cheaper dresses of this year’s 
production, she would surely have to run the 
gauntlet of more or less ungenerous criti- 
cism. But we do blame the social usages 
which have thus reduced extravagance to a 
science, attached a sort of disgrace to hon- 
est poverty, and offered inducements for 
fathers and mothers to run in debt without 
the ability to pay—which as Richelieu very 
justly says, ‘“‘piain men call stealing.” And 
we often wonder what young man, who ex- 
pects to be the architect of his own fortune, 
will be brave enough to marry Miss Dads- 
cash, with the habits of a princess and no 
guaranty that pa’s estate will do more than 


pay pa’s debts. —St. Louis Republican. 
—— a 
DICKENS AND A NEW YORK GIRL, 


Miss Kate Field, in the course of a lec- 
ture she recently delivered at Newcastle, 
England, related the followimg anecdote of 
Charles Dickens: 

It was worth while receiving a compli- 
ment from Dickens —it was turned with 
such art. I know of one in America so 
felicitous in expression as to deserve publi- 
city. It was addressed toa New York girl 
who had, been a constant attendant at his 
readings. Going up the steps of Steinway 
Hall on the occasion of Dickens’s reading 
on New Year's Eve, this young lady was 
met by a friend, who stopped her, saying, 
“I’ve a message for you from the chief.” 
Dickens was always called ‘‘the chief’ by 
his intimate friends, ‘‘] asked him if he 
saw you in the audience, ‘‘Saw her?’ re- 
plied Dickens, ‘‘Yes; God bless her! She's 
the best audience I ever had!” ‘And I’ve 
a message for Mr. Dickens,” retorted the de- 
lighted girl. Whereupon she drew forth a 
basket of violets that graced Dickens’s desk 
during the reading, and elicted the follow- 
‘ing response: ‘1 entreat you to accept my 
most heartfelt thanks for your charming 
New Year’s present, If you could know 
what pleasure it yielded me you would be 
repaid even for your delicate and sympa- 
thetic kindness. But I must confess that 
nothing in the pretty basket of flowers was 
quite so interesting to me as a certain bright, 
fresh face I had seen at my readings, which 
Iam told you may see too when you look 
in the glass.” Not long after, on being in- 
troduced to Dickens, this same New York 
girl exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, Mr. Dickens, I owe 


\ you so heavy a debt of gratitude that I shall 


never be able to pay the interest on it!” ‘‘You 
shall have a receipt for the full amount,” 
was Dickens's quick retort; whereupon, be- 
neath a most ferocious engraving of him- 
self, he wrote, Received of all the 
thanks she owes me and many more, with 
whom | am better pleased than I appear to 
be in the above gloomy presentment of my 
state of mind.” ‘That New York girl would 
not part with these autographs for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

ILUMOROUS. 

Mice harm the cheese, but girls charm 
the he’s. The same is true of their respec- 
tive eating of cheese and cheating of he’s. 

The other day an excited individual ac- 
costed a street gamin with the question: 
“Say, bub, whichis the quickest way for 
me to get to the railway depot?” ‘‘Run!” 
was the response. 

A friend once called on President Lin- 
coln. He had shaken hands with him, ob- 
serving, ‘‘Don’t be scared, Mr. Lincoln, I 
don’t want an office.” ‘‘Is that so?” asked 
the President; then give us another shake.” 

A cockney tourist met a Scottish lassie 
going barefoot toward Glasgow. ‘‘Lassie,” 
said he, ‘‘l should like to know if all the 
people in these parts go barefoot?” ‘‘Part 
on’em do, and part on ’em mind their own 
business,” was tie rather settling reply. 

An old lady residing in Ohio lost the 
companion with whom she had jogged on 
for many years. She neglected to mark the 
spot of his burial by even a stone. Not 
long after coming into possession of a small 
legacy a sister of the deceased said to her, 
*‘] suppose you will now put up stones for 
Daniel?” Her answer was a settler. ‘‘If 
the Lord wants anything of Daniel, at the 
resurrection, I guess he can find him with- 
out a guide-board.” 

In Augusta no provision has been made, 
this winter, for feeding and lodging tramps. 
A vagabond went into a police-station and 
wanted to sleep. ‘‘We only lodge prisoners,” 
said the sergeant behind the desk. ‘‘You 
only lodge prisoners,” repeated thé vaga- 
bond meditatively. ‘‘That’s all,” was the 
reply; ‘“‘you’ve got to steal something, or 
assault somebody, or someting of that 
kind.” ‘I’ve got to assault somebody, or 
something of that kind,” again repeated the 
vagabond, thoughtfully. Then he reached 
across the desk with his long arm, and 
knocked the sergeant off his stool, saying, 
as the officer got up with his hand to his 
eye, “Give me as good a bed as you kin, 
sergeant, ‘cause I don’t feel very well, to- 
night.” 
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special importance of allowing women to 
yote in municipal matters. 

It is well to give a trial tothe new system, 
before the Constitutional amendment passes. 
The friends of the measure believe it will 
be so successful as to ensure the final pas- 
sage of the Constitutional amendment. 
Those who acknowledge the rights of wo- 
men in theory, and yet doubt about their 
practical application, ought to be willing to 
try the experiment of an Act which is easily 
repealed if it prove pernicious. 

Many persons think that women are not 
qualified to judge of the great questions 
which agitate legislative bodies, such as 
free trade or protection, a currency based 
on gold or paper promises, regulation or 
prohibition of the sale of spirituous liquors, 
taxation, punishment of crimes, &c., &c. 
To those who hold these opinions, it ought 
to be sufficient to answer, that the functions 
of cities and towns are not legislative, but 
administrative, not to make laws, but to 
carry them into execution, and that women 
are especially needed in the work of these 
municipalities. We require in the officers 
of these bodies integrity and ability. The 
choice of these officers is indeed the chief 
business of the voter. Cannot women judge 
of the character of candidates for sclect- 
men, mayor, alderman, &c., as well as men? 
Will not they be quite as likely as men to 
insist that their constables and police offi- 
cers shall be honest, sober, and vigilant? Is 
not good government in every neighborhood 
as important to women as to men? Ex- 
travagance is the great evil of cities and 
towns at the presentday. _Whoso likely as 
women, on whom the burden of taxation is 
always far more oppressive than on men, to 
see and resist the careless and wasteful ex- 
penditure of the public money, and to teach 
economy? How cruel and unjust to take 
the money of women for public uses and yet 
allow them no voice in its expenditure. 
Will not the schools, will not the health, 
will not the poor of all cities and towns, be 
better looked after, if women have a share 
in the care of them? 

The experiment of allowing women to 
vote in municipal elections has been tried 
in England for a number of years; and 
with good success. No intimation, as far 
as known, has ever been made of any in- 
jury resulting from it. 

The change called for in the law, it must 
be acknowledged, is a great one. But it 
comes in the natural onder and growth of 
legislation in Massachusetts. When our 
ancestors abolished primogeniture and the 
preference of males in descents, they took 
the first step to make women equal to men 
in the law. The Legislature has for many 
years been removing the shackles from 
wives. It has made women trustees of the 
Lancaster school for girls, and visitors of 
prisons, and declared them capable of serv- 
ing on school committees. These are all 
steps in the same direction. In the mean- 
time, without any special legislation, wo- 
men have been accustoming themselves to 
higher spheres of action. Our schools are 
chiefly governed by female teachers. Wo- 
men have become quite numerous as post- 
masters and clerks in public offices. The 
opportunities for a higher education have 
vastly increased. In consequence we find 
women, more frequently than in any past 
age, physicians, clergymen, lecturers, pro- 
fessors, authors, artists, painters-and sculp- 
tors. The time seems to have arrived when 
Woman should stand at the ballot box as 
the equal of Man. 
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SUFFRAGE PETITION IN ACTON. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—As my wife’s time 
has been so fully occupied that she has not 
been able to circulate the petition, as she 
would liked to have done, I tried my hand 
at it yesterday, and succeeded in getting a 
number of names ,which is full as well as I 
expected to do; as many of the male por- 
tion of the inhabitants do not favor Wo- 
man Suffrage; one man, in particular, I 
should say was violently opposed! When 
I asked him if any of his people would 
sign the petition, this,was the answer I got: 

“Any man who is mean enough to go 
around with a Woman Suffrage petition, 
cannot get off my premises too quickly!” 

I found it convenient to tell him that I 
thought I was quite as good a man as he 
was, and retreated in good order; that be- 
ing the better part of valor. But I cannot 
help thinking that the Deity made a mis- 
take in not setting that man on all fours, 
and giving him a good coat of bristles. 
Another man was sure, if the women voted, 
that they would rule the world, and would 
vote the Republican ticket to a woman, 
and that the poor Democrats would never 
be able to elect another President as long 
as the world stands. This was said while 
his wife was signing the petition. Poor 
man! no wonder he thinks the world is 
coming to anend. He is an Adventist. 

What if the Legislature should pass a 
Woman Suffrage Act this winter? What 
will the opposers of Woman Suffrage do? 
I imagine they will turn into a herd of 
swine and cast themselves headlong into 
the sea. This petition appears in a 
Somewhat bad condition. But perhaps a 
copy would not answer as well, so we will 
send it as itis. I want io tell you that we 
are Suffragists, first, last, every time, and 
forevermore. GEORGE CLARK. 


South Acton, Mass. 
a 
CHINAMEN AND WOMEN. 


The Boston Journal, in commenting on 
the grave alarm expressed by the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin over the fact that a few Chi- 
Damen have been naturalized, and that more 
have declared their intention of becoming 
Citizens of the United States, says: 

“‘However inconvenient or unpleasant it 
May be for the white citizens of California 
to see their almond-eyed brethren of the 
Orient exercising political rights, we do not 





see how the American political system can 
be modified to accord with their prefer- 
ences. * * * 

“There is another phase of the matter 
which the Bulletin finds it convenient to 
overlook. Our Government is so constitut. 

.ed that when any one class is excluded from 
the rights of citizenship its other rights are 
pretty sure to be trampled on by the more 
favored classes which make and execute the 
laws The only way to insure liberty for 
all Classes is to give to all a share in the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is difficult to reconcile the claim, which 
all make, to a recognition of principles, with 
the limits which nearly all insist on setting 
to the application of them. Though all pro- 
fess to believe in the fundamental principles 
on which our government is based, a great 
party declared that this was and must remain 
*‘A white man’s government.” 

Another was founded on the theory that 
only native born Americans can be trusted 
with the ballot. 

“All foreigners may be safely natural- 
ized,—except Chinamen” is a popular opin- 
ion in that part of our country where the 
Celestials are the ‘‘hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water.” 

When the Boston Journal declares so 
distinctly that ‘‘when any class is excluded 
from the rights of citizenship its other 
rights are pretty sure to be trampled on by 
the more favored classes which make and 
execute the laws,” we trust that it has no 
mental reservation; that after ‘‘any class” 
there was no such ellipsis as ‘‘eXcept wo- 
men.” 

It isa terrible thing to belong to a class 
so exceptional that even principles do not 
apply to it, and we women have a fellow- 
feeling for the poor Celestials. We hope to 
see the day when we shall be considered 
unexceptional. M. F. E. 

Tewksbury, Mass. 

—e>e 
AN EFFICIENT WOMAN, 


Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, wife of Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland, of Northfield, Mass., on 
taking her departure with her husband and 
family for Chicago recently, was made the 
recipient, among other pleasant tokens, of a 
well-filled purse, as an expression of appre- 
ciation of the generous and efficient services 
she has rendered in the community during 
her residence there. 

Within the past three years Mrs. Sunder- 
land, in addition to her duties as house- 
keeper and mother of two young children, 
has rendered her husband very considerable 
help in the prosecution of his pastoral du- 
ties, has supplied his pulpit three or four 
times in his absence, has given several series 
of lectures in the high school and before the 
public, has labored most efficiently as infant- 
class teacher, Bible-class teacher, and assist- 
ant superintendent in the Sunday School, 
and has done much work in connection with 
literary classes among the young. During 
the past winter she has delivered a series of 
lectures on physiology and hygiene at the 
Prospect Hill Seminary, in Greenfield, Mass. 
Two wecks ago, she spent a Sunday in Chi- 
copee, preaching in the pulpit of the Unita- 
rian Church there in the morning and _lec- 
turing in the evening to a large audience on 
“A Century of American Missions.” A 
week ago, by special invitation, she deliver- 
ed a lecture before the Northfield Grange, 
and last Sunday evening she repeated her 
lecture on Missions in the Northfield Unita- 
rian Church. 

Last autumn the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union connected with her husband’s 
society, formed a large class of from sixty 
to seventy-five young people, for the study 
of the history of the country for the past 
one hundred years. Mrs. Sunderland was 
chosen to take charge of the class, Which 
she did, and has so conducted it as to make 
it exceedingly full of interest and instruc- 
tion from beginning to end, herself deliver- 
ing several lectures upon topics of interest 
in connection with the class work. The de- 
parture of Mrs. Sunderland, from Northfield 
is deeply regretted, not only by the Unitari- 
an society but by the community at large. 

2%. & 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Jennett Johnson died at Germantown, 
Penn., January 25th, 1876, in the ninety- 
second year of herage. She had eight sons 
and two daughters; twelve grandchildren 
and two great grandchildren; lived seventy 
years in the house in which she died; she 
was greatly interested in the welfare of the 
poor and needy. Four of her grandsons 
acted as pall-bearers at her funeral. Two 
of her sons, Israel H. and Rowland John- 
son were among the early pioneers in the 
anti-slavery movement. The former prob- 
ably saved the life of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, by exchanging a Quaker garb with 
him, when pursued by an infuriated mob 
at the destruction of Pennsylvania Hall by 
fire in Philadelphia. 

—-*>e 
GRAHAM FLOUR. 





Any one who would like to get the 'best 
Graham flour from Genesee white winter 
wheat, at wholesale cost price, will learn of 
an opportunity to do so by addressing J. at 
this office. The price will be eight dollars 
per barrel, delivered at the Railroad sta- 
tion in Boston. No order can be taken for 
less than one barrel. The price is exceed- 
ingly low for a first-rate quality. L. 8 





MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES, 


The following are names of persons who 
enrolled or renewed their membership at 
the recent annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association. There 
may possibly be some inaccuracies. owing 
to the hasty writing in pencil. These will 
be corrected hereafter if desired. Addi- 
tional subscribers are invited. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Governor has signed the bill author- 
izing the teaching of sewing in the public 
schools. 

The winter has been exceptionally severe 
in Russia as well as throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

The State Normal School, at Framingham, 
graduated fourteen young women Thurs- 
day. 

The National Prohibition Convention will 
meet in Cleveland, Ohio, May 17, to nomi- 
nate candidates for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

The thirty Episcopal churches of the 
Long Island Diocese have each of them a 
Woman’s Committee, which meets once a 
month to superintend women’s work; and 
there are ten or twelve deaconesses work- 
ing with these committees. 

A bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature, to enable married women 
to conduct business as individuals, separate 
and apart from their husbands, and giving 
them the supreme control of their own prop- 
erty. 

When an impertinent interviewer in Wash- 
ington asked Secretary Bristow, whether he 
intended to take a house and entertain, this 
winter, the Secretary gruffly replied: “I 
make it a rule never to interfere with my su- 
perior officers; ask Mrs. Bristow.” 

The School of Design, in San Francisco, 
of which Mr. Virgil Williams is Professor, 
recently gave an exhibition. The first prize, 
the Avery gold medal for the best oil paint- 
ing, was awarded to Miss Susie Dugan, 
daughter of Mr. T. H. Dugan, formerly of 
Boston. 

A Woman Suffrage debate took place last 
Monday evening, before the Literary Asso- 
ciation, of Quincy,—Messers. Claflin and 
Faxon in the affirmative, Messrs. Sheen and 
King in the negative. A vote was taken 
after the discussion, and Woman Suffrage 
carried the day. The debate is to be con- 
tinued at the next meeting. 


The people of Wrentham are to be con- 
gratulated upon the energy manifested by 
their Postmistress, Miss Almira Farrington, 
in providing such excellent accomodations 
for mail delivery. The room in the Bank 
Building, which has been for some weeks pre- 
paring for the purpose, has been taken pos- 
session of. And now we can boast of a Post 








Office as good if not better than any of the 
villages in New England. The interior is 
finished in black walnut. The number of 
lock and other boxes has been increased, and 
are so arranged as to combine taste, and al- 
so expedition in sorting and delivering. We 
should mention that this extra expense has 
to be paid by Miss. Farrington without any 
increase in her salary.—Foxrboro Times. 

The Quakers of Birmingham, England, 
conduct and sustain Sunday Schools for 
adults. Many of the scholars have reached 
middle life. Two thousand men and wo- 
men are brought together by this agency 
for religious instruction every Sunday. The 
schools were begun twenty-seven years ago. 

Gov. Chamberlain's letter defending his 
course in opposing Moses and Whipper has 
strengthened the popular support which he 
had already. The Republican press stands 
by him with entire unanimity, the general 
expression being that if the Republican par- 
ty in South Carolina cannot be saved except 
by putting such a pair of rascals on the 
bench, it is not worth saving. 

A second meeting of the ladies of Salem, 
Mass., who are trying to perfect an organi- 
zation for the reform of fallen women was 
held in Town Hall recently. <A draft of a 
constitution was presented, and officers were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. Valen- 
tine; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Bar. 
nett, Miss Pickering, Mrs. Fred Porter and 
Mrs. Woods. The organizatiou is to be 
known as the ‘“‘Salem Moral Education As- 
sociation ” 

Young ladies who are seeking husbands 
should learn something from the fact that 
Col. Nicholas Smith says “he made up his 
mind to marry Miss Ida Greeley, if he could 
get her, before he ever saw her, from the 
newspaper accounts of her goodness and de- 
votion to her parents.”” Newspaper ac- 
counts of similar girls will be inserted in our 
columns at regular advertising rates—usu- 
al discount to regular patrons. Facts fur- 
nished to order in all styles. Our selection 
of adjectives is very fine. —Boston News. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, the 27th ult, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
the State Temperance Alliance meeting was 
largely attended. The principal feature was 
the presence of Mrs. Weidenmyer and sever- 
al other ladies connected with the Christian 
Women’s Temperance Union. Their speech- 
es created a great deal of enthusiasm. The 
platform inviting the co-operation of wo- 
men, demands a law giving women the right 
to vote on the liquor question, and proposes 
the formation of Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions in all parts of the State. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, in Boston, on Thurs- 
day, the chairman announced the death of 
Hon, Amasa Walker, and the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we learn with sorrow of the death 
of the Hon. Amasa Walker, LL. D., vice-president of 
this association, whose name has conferred honor on 
our roll of membership; whqse success in industrial, 
political, and social life was founded upon principle 
and not expediency; whose fidelity to conviction of 
duty was never influenced by time-serving considera- 
tions; and whose genial presence and apt knowledge 
always lent interest to our meetings. 

Resolved, That we tender our cordial sympathy to 


the bereaved family, and that the secretary transmit 
to them a copy of these resolutions, 


On Saturday evening, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Chicago, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Women’s Temperance Union, deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘Everybody’s War,” in 
Association Hall, at Twenty-third street and 
Fourth avenue, New York. Miss Willard 
said that she had felt herself called to the 
work of saving the intemperate by the ac 
counts of the Women’s Crusade. She told 
of the success of the temperance movement 
in Chicago, where 1300 persons signed the 
pledge last year. At the close of the ad- 
dress an appeal was made for money to as- 
sist the Temperance Union in establishing 
coffee rooms in New York city. 

Why is it that people of ‘‘our persua- 
sion” persist in advertising their matrimo- 
nial engagements in the public press? Any 
one reading several numbers of the Herald 
consecutively, can not fail to perceive that 
nine out of ten engagement notices refer 
evidently to parties that do not worship in 
achurch. What can be the reason for this? 
Are Jewish young people more communi- 
cative than others, more desirous of letting 
the world know that so auspicious an event 
as an engagement has taken place, or are 
they more apprehensive than others that the 
engagement may be cancelled unless it is 
made public?—Jewish Messenger. 

We fear that Gen. Sherman has exposed 
himself to serious rebuke. In his speech at 
Utica, he counseled his hearers to keep alive 
the memories of the brave men of the war. 
Does not Gen. Sherman know that language 
like this is likely to wound the sensibilities 
of the South. The later theory is that the 
war was of equal merit on both sides, that 
those who fought against the Union are en- 
titled to equal honor with those who fought 
for it, that there were probably mistakes on 
both sides, and that mutual forgiveness, of 
which the South will have to exercise the 
greater part, is the proper attitude of both. 
—Providence Journal. 


yy reference to announcement in our ad- 
vertising columns it will be seen that E. P. 
Robinson, Esq., for twenty-five years con- 
nected with the State Department, offers 
his services in furnishing statistics to those 
doing business before the Legislature. Mr. 





Robinson furnishes the best of references, 
but they are scarcely unnecessary, for he’is 
well known to all who have had business at 
the State House as a man thoroughly posted 
in all statistical matters in all the depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth affairs, and his 
effective industry will be of great value.to 
all in need of the services he offers. Mr. 
Robinson has a desk with Wm. Mills & Co., 
237 Washington street, and may be address- 
ed at the State Library. 

An important step toward the establish- 
ment of a fast mail service was made, over 
one hundred years ago. The following post- 
office order was published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette in 1775:— 

GENERAL Post OFFICE, } 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 14, 1775. § 

It having been found very inconvenient to 
persons concerned in trade, that the mail 
from Philadelphia to New England sets out 
but once a fortnight during the winter sea- 
son, this is to give notice that the New Eng- 
land mail will henceforth go once a week 
the year round; where a correspondence may 
be carried on and answers obtained to letters 
between Philadelphia and Boston in three 
weeks, which used in the winter to require 
six weeks. 

By command of the Postmaster General. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN. Comptroller. 

The truth that Woman only can be wife 
and mother, is no more evident or incontro- 
vertible than that Man alone can be husband 
and father. Consequently men ought to be 
husbands and fathers, and nothing else. It 
is their heaven-appointed sphere, as is beau- 
tifully remarked in the case of women. 
When Miss Smith says that she owns prop- 
erty, and ought to be consulted in its pub- 
lic disposition, the reply of the British asso- 
ciation for the protection of the franchise 
against the encroachment of women is, that 


her true sphere is not politics, but that of , 


wife and mother. And how, if the shame- 
less woman should say in the town-meeting 
which frowns sorrowfully at her encroach- 
ments and struggles against nature, that the 
meeting was composed of men, and that 
their true sphere was not politics, but that 
of husband and father?—George William 
Curtis, in Harper's Easy Chair. 

Chauncy Hall School held its forty- 
eighth annual exhibition, in Music Hall, 
Boston, on Wednesday last. As usual the 
Hall was crowded, even the balconies being 
filled with the parents and friends of the 
pupils in this justly popular school. The 
exercises were creditable alike to teachers 
and scholars, showing faithful care and 
instruction on one part, and thorough ap- 
plication on the other, in those branches 
which were exhibited. At the close, pirzes 
and medals were given to those who had 
won them by special excellence. Nothing 
could have been heartier than the cheers 
with which the school welcomed the name 
of each recipient of a prize. The roof 
fairly rang with cheers for ‘‘The best Boy” 
who is yearly elected by his schoolmates 
for that title. 

One of the most attractive articles at the 
Massachusetts infant asylum fair in Boston, 
was a superb book of autographs, elegant- 
ly bound, and containing letters or signa- 
tures of the most eminent men and women. 
The title-page has a beautiful and appropri- 
ate sketch by Hoppin, and one of the most 
notable features of the volume is the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter from Mark 
Twain :— 

Hartrorp, October 5, 1875. 

Dear Mapam:—I beg to wish the best 
success and a long career of usefulness to 
the infant asylum fair. But words are emp- 
ty; deeds are what show the earnest spirit. 
Therefore, I am willing to be one of a thou- 
sand citizens who shall agree to contribute 
two or more of their children to this enter- 
prise. I do not make this offer in order that 
| may appear gaudy or lavish in the eyes of 
the world, but only to help a worthy cause 
to the best of my ability. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James Pyte. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


An Article of True Merit.—“‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are the most popular article in 
this country or Europe for Throat Diseases and 
Coughs, and this popularity is based upon real merit, 
lw7 





Dress BReform,--One great drawback to the 
general adoption of Dress Reform has been the ex- 
pense attending it. Appreciating this fact, and de- 
siring to bring the garments of our manufacture with- 
in the reach of as many as possible, we have in every 
case where a reduction could be made, lowered the 

rice. Anticipating the question which may arise of 

ow this can be done without cheapening the mate- 
rials and labor, we will reply: The favor with which 
our garments have been received, the success and en 
couragement which we have met with on all sides, the 
results of our advertising, and the real merits of the 
= themselves, have all had their effect in 
argely increasing their sale. We are now manufac- 
turing in larger quantities than ever, and are makin: 
preparations to extend our facilities as the deman 
increases. We are thus enabled to purchase raw ma- 
terial at the lowest market rates, to put into use the 
most approved machinery, and our past experience in 
making, altering and perfecting patterns, which has 
been attended with large expense, is now a thing of 
the past. We have demonstrated and proved the fact, 
that Dress Reform in ready-made garments is a #uc- 
cess; and for Dress Reform to do the most good it 
must be brought within the reach of the largest num- 
ber of people. The most effectual way to accomplish 
this is to manufacture it in sufficient quantity to bring 
the cost of labor and materials toa minimum. Mak- 
ing this a business, as we do, it is no more than fair 
that we should be protected by nts, and if neces- 
sary to take advantage of the patented law to pro- 
tect us from infringement. 

Attention is called to our advertisement which ap- 


pears in another column. 
Respectfully, GeoraE Frost & Co. 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue with 
reduced price list. 


eee. 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


GLORIA THE TRUE. 


BY MARIETTA HALLEY. 





Gayly a knight set forth against the foe, 
For a fair face had shone on him in dreams, 
A voice had stirred the silence of his sleep: 
*‘Go win the battle, and I will be thine.” 
So for the love of those appealing eyes, 
Led by low accents of fair Gloria's voice, 
He wound the bugle down his castle's steep, 
And gayly rode to battle in the morn. 
And none were braver on the tented field. 
Like lightning heralding the doomful bolt, 
The enemy beheld his showy plume; 
And death-lights flashed along his glancing spear. 
But in the lonesome watches of the night 
An angel came and warned him with clear voice: 
Against high God his rash, rfght arm was raised, 
Was rashly raised against the True, the Right. 
He atrove to drown the angel voice with song 
And merry laughter with his princely peers; 
But still the angel bade him with clear voice: 
“‘Go join the ranks you rashly have opposed.” 
“0, angel!” cried he, ““They are few and weak, 
They may not stand before the press of knights,” 
But still the angel bade him with clear voice; 
“‘Go help the weak against the mighty wrong!" 
At last the words sank deep within his heart, 
With godlike courage cried he out at last: 
“0, Gloria—beautiful—I can lose thee; 
Lose life and thee, to battle for the Right!" 
And when he joined the brave and stalwart ranks, 
Like Saul amid his brethren he stood, 
Braver and comlier than all his peers, 
And nobly did he battle for the Right. 
Gentlest unto the weak, and in the fray 
So dauntless, none; no fear of man had he, 
He wrought dismay in error’s blackened ranks, 
So nobly did he battle for the Right. 
But at the last ‘he lay on a lost field, 
Couched on his broken spear he pallid lay, 
With dying lips he murmured Gloria's name: 
“The field is lost, and thou art lost to me.” 
When lo! she stood beside him, pure and fair, 
With tender eyes that blessed him as he lay; 
And lo! she knelt and clasped his dying hands, 
- And murmured “I am thine, am thine at last.” 
With wondering eyes he moaned, ‘‘All, all is loat, 
And I am dying.” ‘Ah! not so," she cried; 
**‘Nothing is lost to him who dare be true, 
Who gives his life shall find it evermore.” 
“‘Methought I saw the spears beat down like grain, 
And the ranks reel before the press of knights; 
The level ground ran gory with our wounds, 
Methought the field was lost, and then I fell.” 

“*Be calm,” she cried, “‘the Right is never lost, 
Though spear and shield and cross may shattered be; 
Out of their dust shall spring avenging blades, 
That yet shall rid us of some giant wrong. 
“‘And all the blood that falls in righteous cause, 
Each ruby drop shall freshen snowy flowers 
And nourish golden grain—bright sheaves of good, 
That under happier skies shall yet be reaped. 
“‘When Right opposes Wrong, shall evil win? 
Nay never,—but the year of God is long, 

And you are weary, rest ye now in peace; 

For so He giveth, His beloved sleep.” 

He smiled and murmured low ‘‘I am content." 
With blissful tears that hid the battle’s loss, 

So held to her true heart he closed his eyes, 

In stillest rest that ever he had known. 

—_ eee — 

THE GIFTS OF GOD. 


BY GEORGE HERBERT. 











When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
“*Let us,"’ said he, “pour on him all we can, 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 
So strength first made a way; - 
Then beauty flowed; then wisdom, honor, pleasure. 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 
“For if I should,"’ said he, 
“Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature—not the God of nature,— 
So both should losers be. 
“Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness; 
Let him be rich and weary—that, at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 
ede 


EVENING PRAYER, 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Father forgive my tresspasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 
With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, * 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 
At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul's unwavering faith can shake, 
All's well! whichever side the grave for me 
Thé morning light may break! 











- For the Woman's Journal. 
HOW MAY RICHARDS 
BECAME A FARMER. ., 


—— 


BY MYRTIE MULLER, 


“Oh, Mamma!” said my little girl, as she 
sat working away at her piece-work, ont 
beautiful, calm, hazy day in autumn, ‘‘what 
can I do to earn some money? Brother 
can husk corn and get five cents a shock for 
it, or dig potatoes, or pick apples. The 
other day a man gave him twenty-five cents 
for driving some sheep, and I could do any 
of those things just as well as he can. I do 
want to work out in the sunshine too. What 
can I do mother?” 

**You can help me, darling,” said I. ‘‘Will 
not that do as well? If you need some mon- 
ey so very much, I can give you some.” 

*‘No, but that isn’t it, mamma; I want to be 
out of doors; it makes me feel different 
somehow; besides, I want to do something 
to earn some money. Harry says women’s 
work don’t amount to anything. Kate and 

Frankie can help you in the house, and pa- 
pa has only one boy to help him. Can't I 
go and husk corn, and work out doors all 
the time?” ° 

‘But, my little girl, how often have I told 


you that it is not thought proper for little 
girls to work out of doors.” I said this not 
without a pang. The little tongue was si- 
lent for a time, and the brows contracted, 
as with troubled thoughts. Presently she 
said: 

‘‘Mamma, who made the rule for men to 
work out doors, or any where they wish, 
and for women always to work in the house, 
whether they want to or not? and why do 
women do such foolish things as to cut up 
great large pieces of nice cloth, and spend 
time sewing them together again? I mean 
to coax papa to let me work out of doors 
every single day until school commences.” 

‘And spoil your hands and complexion” 
said I. 

“Well, what of that? I see that the men 
almost always make sport of the women 
anyhow, and say that they never do any- 
thing of any account, but just dress and fuss 
up and make fancy work and try to look 
pretty. Idon’t care. I know I can work, 
or learn either, just as well as a boy can, if 
I had a chance.” 

“Well, May, run now and ask papa, and 
see what he will think of it; you must be 
tired of sewing by this time.” 

Quickly the little work basket was stowed 
away, and, as quickly the little curly head 
vanished through the open door way. Our 
May is of fair size for her years, beautiful 
and graceful, with a physical organization 
strong and healthful, a disposition sweet and 
amiable. She seems always ready, by a 
sort of motherly instinct, to rob herself that 
others may enjoy a pleasant surprise or a 
dainty treat. But with it all she is the ver- 
iest little planner and business body. And 
why, if her tastes and inclinations so forci- 
bly point her to this pursuit, should she not 
be permitted to pursue it? How unfortu- 
nate it does seem that she should cling so te- 
naciously to this calling, and that or only 
son should be tall and spindling, with a per- 
fect contempt or, at least, a disregard for all 
farm-labors, and with a head full of vague 
ideas, such as going to the moon in an air 
ship with rubber tubes extending back to 
the earth for air, &c.; with a mind forever 
speculating on some impossible thing which 
he is going to accomplish, until, at times, 
he is so absent-minded as to perform his al- 
loted tasks in the most ridiculous manner. 
But with May this scheme of working on 
the farm has, for a long time, been the 
theme of her thoughts and conversation. I 
have had the subject held up for my inspec- 
tion in every possible light. It has been 
turned over and examined from every pos- 
sible standpoint, and is at last thought by 
herself to be the only way in which she can 
by her own efforts, earn money enough to 
gain an education. Yet it must be in some 
measure her great love of the beautiful in 
nature that prompts her to such a course. 
For what child was ever so ready as she to 
go into ectasies over a beautiful sunset or a 
picturesque bit of landscape? A fresh per- 
fect flower is to her a joy unspeakable. At 
any rate there is not a sign of giving up in 
the matter, and I can scarcely doubt but 
that she will eventually accomplish her ob- 
ject. It is her way never to relinquish a 
plan until she knows to acertainty that it is 
out of the question. Then it is dropped 
without any apparent regret. 

May soon returned with the announce- 
ment that papa was just starting for the 
field,.and when she asked him, he told her 
she had better go back to the house, as that, 
and not the field, was the place for little 
girls. She took up her work-basket without 
another word, and went to work on her 
pieces. I confess I watched her somewhat 
curiously, wondering if it would all end 
there. In the evening, after supper was 
over and we were all seated in the cheerful 
sitting-room, which was rendered more 
pleasant by a little fire, May was soon at her 
father’s side,exhausting her powers of elocu- 
tion in trying to convince him that it would 
be all right and a good thing for him and 
herself if she should work on the farm in- 
stead of indoors. ‘‘Why, papa, how should 
you like to be a girl and be shut up in the 
house all the time? Don’t you remember 
that time when you were mending a harness 
in the shop? You said you would rather 
split rails than sit cramped up there in that 
way, and I thought then that I should too.” 

Before May bid us good night she had 
coaxed papa into giving his consent; and the 
next day she was to go and try husking 
corn. So this bright, cheery morning she 
and Harry and their father started off for 
the field, and I saw nothing of her until din- 
ner time. When I asked her how it went, 
husking corn, she said it made her hands 
smart a little, but she did not mind that. 

May 16, 18.—To-day the sweet fragrance 
of opening buds and tender springing grass 

is wafted in through the open window; the 
air is warm and balmy; the pee-wees and 
bluebirds are beginning to feel at home, and 
a few bright insects are trying their new 
gauzy wings in the sunshine. All last fall 
May worked out until school commenced; 
always spending every spare moment and a 
part of every evening in reading and study- 
ing. It has always been May’s habit, ever 
since she could read well, to commit to 
memory all the beautiful scraps of poetry 
she comes across, May is out helping to 
plant corn to-day; her father says she is so 
much help to him that perhaps by another 





summer he can, by farming a trifle less, dis- 





pense with a hired man, and that part of the 
money that would have to go for his wages, 
he will lay by toward the fund for May’s 
education. A few of the more meddlesome 
and gossiping of our neighbors occasionally 
express their astonishment that Mr. Rich- 
ards should be so penurious as to have his 
girl work out doors so much. 

June 28, 18.—I have just returned from a 
six-weeks visit at the bewildering, beautiful 
home of my daughter May. My own old 
home of nearly forty years looks plainer and 
smaller by comparison. Still the old happy 
associations and memories that cling around 
it makes it to me as dear as of yore. After 
seeing and being with May, as she is now, 
reminds me of the few fragmentary and 
scattered jottings in my journal concerning 
her childhood, and, in looking over them, I 
find that ten or twelve years have elapsed 
since the last reference to her was made. 
This most likely 1s owing to the fact that 
soon after May commenced her farming I 
began to see that all was going well. That 
she did not become unladylike or coarse, as 
I sometimes vaguely feared she might; on 
the contrary, so much exercise in the open 
air and such constant association with the 
silent, though still wonderfully eloquent 
works of nature, added grace and nobility 
to her character. She sometimes says that 
in harvesting in the golden grain, or in 
heaping up the fragrant clover-blossoms 
and gathering the ripe and perfect fruit, it 
seems as if she was receiving tokens of love 
favor directly from the hand of her Creator. 
The seven or eight years after May com- 
menced farm work, were spent by her in at- 
tending school, and working on the farm 
during vacations, and many were the 
changes and reforms that were wrought out 
on the old farm at her instigation. At the 
end of this time, through her indomitable 
perseverance and the use of our good libra- 
ry (the only heritage from my father) from 
her earliest chdhood, May was prepared to 
enter college,—a few of which were fortu- 
nately at this time accessible to girls. There 
is a package of letters written by her from 
college. In this one she says: 

“Dear mamma, what would some of my 
aristocratic and extremely delicate school- 
mates say, could they see me at home fol- 
lowing the plow, driving the reaper, or rak- 
ing hay? Sometimes, when some of them 
are rather disposed to boast of their total ig- 
norance of all kinds of work, | have half a 
mind to tell them ‘what I know about farm- 
ing,’ just to see how they would look.” 

A short time before May graduated she 
became acquainted with Lloyd Gilbert, a 
young graduate from an agricultural col 
lege, who was there on a visit at the resi- 
dence of a relative of his,—one of the pro- 
fessors of the college which May was at- 
tending. With them it was clearly a case 
of “‘love at first sight,” for he has since told 
me that May’s pure face and her strong, in- 
tellectual bearing, combined with her pér- 
fect health and beauty, had for him an irre- 
sistable charm from the very first. ‘‘When 


‘I came to visit her at your house for the 


first time, I arrived while she was in the 
clover at work. I can see her still, as she 
came in through the vine-trellised porch, 
with her hands full of wild roses, and her 
curls damp upon her forehead with perspira- 
tion. Although taken by surprise in her 
work attire, (May always looks charming in 
whatever attire), she greeted me with all the 
ease and grace of a queen, and entered into 
conversation with so much simplicity and 
elegance that the meshes of love were so 
thrown around and wound about me that to 
this day, every step I take but renders me 
more inextricably entangled.” 

It was altogether at variance with May’s 
programme to get married, at least at pres- 
ent, and to so wealthy a man. She told 
him so; told him that her plan, was alone 
and unaided to work her own way up in 
life. There was a great deal for her yet to 
do; for after she had, by hard labor and 
step by step accomplished her end, and af- 
ter she had tried and demonstrated every 
thing in the theory and practice of farming 
by actual experience, she was going to 
write a book,—such a practical, comprehen- 
sive book. One that was to do wonders in 
encouraging and elevating the farming com- 
munity, men and women. But surely so 
many summers of actual experience were 
enough to render any one familiar with all 
the details as well as with a general knowl- 
edge of the work, andthe amount of labor 
that is required to secure certain results. 
But, with one whose whole heart was in the 
work, whose whole energies of mind and 
body have been thrown into the work of 
gaining knowledge, of intelligently carrying 
on a branch of industry, without which the 
nations of the earth would perish or sink 
back into a state of indolent nonentity, it 
were surely better to rest awhile from the 
more severe phases of the work, and engage 
in a labor which might do infinitely more 
towards aiding the masses, And when I 
saw her in her lovely home, so happy at her 
work, I was glad she had consented to 
change her plan. 

At the time I was there, a part of each 
morning was spent by both her husband and 
herself in writing. Then exercise in the 
open air, either in riding over the premises, 
directing labor and perfecting plans of im- 
provement, or in light work among the 
shrubbery and flowers of the extensive 





grounds. Some of the choice imported ani- 
mals were under their own immediate su- 
pervision. May somewhat surprised me, 
while she and her husband were showing 
me the stock, by exhibiting so much knowl- 


edge of the good points of so great a varie- , 


ty of animals and fowls, pointing out with 
apparently as great precision, those of her 
coal-black, thorough-bred mare, or her favor- 
ite Alderney cow, as those of her Buff Coch- 
ins or great awkward Shanghaies, which, 
by the way, were all beauties in their way. 
Many neat and comfortable looking tenant 
houses dotted the farm, as it is quite exten- 
sive. May told me she was acquainted with 
most of the tenants, and that they were on 
very good terms with each other; and that 
she tried to teach them all the most eco- 
nomical ways of raising and disposing of 
their garden products, to stimulate in them 
a greater love of literature, and to encour- 
age a higher intellectual standing. Hands 
enough were employed to do all the work 
by each one working ten hours a day, so 
giving time for reading, or study, or mak- 
ing improvements in the garden or house. 

But I must not omit to mention the most 
important member of the household, Mas- 
ter Harold, aged six months. I found im- 
mediately that May and Lloyd were just as 
energetic in believing him the most wonder- 
ful and perfect baby in the world, as are 
fathers and mothers of more limited’ means 
of knowing better. 

“Just Took,” May. would say, with the 
greatest apparent gravity, ‘‘did you ever see 
a baby of his age exhibit such vigor of body 
and mind? He does not cry, like other ba- 
bies; all that he wants is his meals, his 
bath, his out-door exercise, and plenty of 
time to sleep. But really, mamma, he ought 
to be a good baby, as I have never been 
sick or unable to be up for a single day 
since I came here, not even after the birth 
of baby—nor for that matter have I ever, 
if I rembember rightly. And that comes 
of living so much in the open air, and hav- 
ing the free use of my limbs by wearing 
my dresses above my shoe-tops, and a sun 
hat, while at work. In fact it is the result 
of being a practical farmer when I was a 
girl. Oh how often I thank you and papa 
for letting me grow up free and strong! 
Life is a blessing now. I rejoice init. I 
exult in it. It is beautiful and more than 
acceptable. 

‘“‘We speak of Woman,” put in Lloyd, 
‘as being of a finer and more delicate organ- 
ization than man, more susceptible of pure 
and holy inspirations, and as being the last 
crowning work of God in the Creation, 
even as she is now, under circumstances 
that are in almost every way opposed to 
her proper development. But how can we 
find words to express our estimation of her 
when she shall become free to be what God 
intended she should be?” 

Myrtie MILuEr. 
+e 


LOTTIE’S BALL DRESS. 





“Do you think it is best for us to go, Lot- 
tie?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Mellen had been 
married scarcely more than a year—not 
long enough for the first gloss to be worn 
off her wedding ring—not long enough to 
forget the enchanted gold shine of the hon- 
eymoon; and now, upon this clear Decem- 
ber morning, the young wife sat at the 
breakfast table, ina most becoming neglige 
of rose-ribbons and dove-colored cashmere, 
with an open note in her hand, and her 
blue eyes sparkling with delighted anima- 
tion. A pretty picture to look upon, for 
Mrs. Mellen was very pretty—a tall, velvet- 
cheeked blonde, with her hair shining like 
braided sunbeams, beneath the coquettish 
little breakfast cap she wore. 

“Best, Clarence? Why of course, it is 
best! Lulu Sparks would give her ears to 
get cards to Mrs. Benedict’s ball.” 

“I dare say,” said Mr. Mellen, dryly. 
“But did you ever read LaFontaine’s Fa- 
bles?” 

‘‘What do you mean, Clarence?” 

“Only that it contains a story concerning 
an iron pot and a crockery pot, that swam 
down stream together. Of course, the 
China pot got smashed.”’ * bad * 

“But fashion alters so, Clarence, you 
know. Now there’s a lilac moire antique 
at Grant’s—the loveliest shade you ever 
saw, and a positive bargain, on account of 
there being only twenty-two yards in the 
pattern. I can get it for eighty-five dollars, 
and sister Helen will lend me her point- 
lace flounces to trim it with, and—” 

‘Eighty-five dollars, Lottie? And for a 
moire antique dress? Do you know my 
dear, that is almost one-tenth of my year's 
salary?” 

“One must look decent, once in a while.” 

He shook his head gravely. 

‘‘No, Lottie, lam sorry to seem hard or 
unkind, but this is so wild an idea that I 
can only conclude that you have not thought 
sufficiently about it yourself. Mrs. Bene- 
dict is very kind to invite us to this ball, 
but you must write a declination.” 

Lottie burst into tears, for the first time 
since their wedding day. Mr. Mellen 
walked out of the room without a good-bye 
kiss. ; 

That afternoon came up a hurried note 
from the office, as follows: 





Dariine Lortre:—Please send, by the 
bearer, my valise, with a few changes of 
linen and other necessaries, for an absence 
of eight or ten days on business of the 
firm. Inclosed you will find a fifty dollar 
bill for the painter—a debt which ought to 
have been attended to before. Take a re- 
ceipt. Be careful of yourself while I am 
gone. I wish I could run up to say adieu, 
but time presses. If you are lonely get one 
of your sisters to come and stay with you. 

Affectionately, CLARENCE, 

Lottie had been crying all the morning, 
but now her eyes glittered. A new bright- 
ness came into her face as she hurried hith- 
er and thither, putting up her husband's 
things. And after the messenger had gone, 
she looked down at the fifty dollar bill in 
her hand. 

‘Eight or ten days,” she repeated to her- 
self. “I'll go to the ball after all, with 
Helen and her husband. “‘I’ll take this 
money and buy the moire antique; Grant 
will wait on me for the other $35, I am 
sure; and as for the painter, just as likely 
as not he’s in no hurry for his money, and 
if he is, I'll write to Uncle Jesse to lend me 
fifty dollars. I was always Uncle Jesse’s 
favorite niece.” 

And this eager young woman threw on 
her bonnet and shawl, and hurried down to 
Grant’s to buy the remnant of lilac moire 
antique. ° * bs ba 

Mrs. Parkerson was at the dressmaker’s 
—a plump, rosy widow, with more money 
than she knew how to spend. She had al- 
ways liked young Mrs. Mellen, and now en- 
tered with alacrity into her plans. 

‘‘A nice place to go, my dear,” said she. 
“Once let yourself be seen at one of Mrs. 
Benedict's parties, and your position in so- 
ciety is settled at once. I have cards my- 
self; but of course, so soon. after my poor 
brother’s death I couldn’t go out. And 
you're to go in lilac moire antique, eh, my 
dear? I'll tell you what—I want you to 
look nice, and I'll lend you my diamonds!” 

Lottie’s cheeks flushed exultantly as she 
thought of Mrs. Parkerson’s diamond neck- 
lace with its glistening pendant, and the 
bracelets studded with gems, to say nothing 
of the great solitaires, like drops of dew 
that hung from her ear-rings. 

“Oh, Mrs., Parkerson!” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, ‘chow can I ever thank you.” 

‘‘Look as pretty as you can, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Parkerson, good naturedly— 
**That’s the way tothank me!” * * 

‘‘Begging your pardon, ma’‘am, for inter- 
rupting you,” said Mr. Pepper, the painter, 
the next morning, humbly doffing his cap; 
“but Mr. Mellen told me you would let me 
have the money on my little account!” 

Lottie crimsoned. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Pepper,” said she 
nervously; ‘‘but you must call again next 
month!” 

‘Mr. Mellen said you'd pay me without 
delay, ma’am.”’ 

“T can’t help what Mr. Mellen said,” ex- 
claimed Lottie. I haven't the money. 
That’s enough!” 

“But, ma’am, I was assured I should 
have it without any mistake. I need it, 
ma’am, to send my sick wife out to her 
mother’s, and— 

“I have no time to stand here talking any 
longer,” said Lottie, mortified, ashamed, 
yet still endeavoring to persuade herself that 
the man had no business to be persistant. 
“I will let you have the sum as soon as pos- 
sible. In the meantime you must wait!” 

Pepper went away with a sad face, 
which haunted Msr. Mellen for many a day, 
and Lottie returned to the dress-making op- 
erations. "es 

Mr. Bentley Benedict leveled his eye-glass- 
es at her as she passed on, after the usual 
presentation to her host and hostess. 

‘So that is the wife of your confidential 
clerk, eh, Joe?” said he to his brother. 
“A silk gown for a royal princess, point 
lace that couldn't have. cost less than a hun- 
dred dollars a yard, and diamonds that 
blaze like comets! I don’t exactly fancy 
that sort of a confidential clerk myself! 
Let me see—how much did you tell me you 
paid him? Fourteen hundred a year?” 

Mr. Joe Benedict looked uneasily at the 
brilliant vision. 

“T can’t account for it,” said he, slowly. 
‘‘L always supposed Mellen to be a reliable 
sort of a fellow, but I must say I don’t like 
the looks of this, I’m afraid we have trusted 
him too far, although the accounts seem 
straight enough. I'll look into them to- 
morrow.” 

He did look into them. 

“So far they are right,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘But itis better to be on the safe side. 
A clerk whose wife dresses like a duchess 
can’t be altogether straight. I'll discharge 
him!” 

So Clarence Mellen lost his situation at 
the beginning of the winter, with hard 
times looking him gravely in the face. 

Mr. Benedict told him frankly why. 

“I saw your wife at my brother Bentley's 
ball,” said he, ‘dressed in moire antique, 
costly lace and diamonds. I bring no ac- 
cusation—I have no complaint to make— 
only, in these days of embezzlement, for- 
gery and defalcation, one has to look out 
for himself. And “straws show which 
way the wind blows.” 

When Mr. Mellen went home he found 8 
lawyer's clerk in the hall, with a letter from 
poor Pepper: 

He wrote: 
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“My wife is dead. God knows whether 
it is your fault or not. Had you paid the 
money you owed, I might have sent her 
West, to her native air. It would at least 
have been a chance of life for her. But 
she is gone now, and I have only to say 
that if the bill is not settled at once I shall 
resort to the extremest measures. 

This was the first Mr. Mellen knew that 
the fifty dollar bill had not been applied to 
its rightful destination. 

“J hope you are contented now, Lottie,” 
he said, as he went up stairs to the room 
where his wife lay sobbing on the sofa. 
“You have ruined me!” 

And Lottie knew at last how dear a price 
she had paid for one night of triumph at 
Mr. Benedict's ball. —Exvchange. 

ede 
MISS PARTRIDGE AS A LEADER. 








Very enjoyable was a visit to the Fram- 
ingham Normal School, on Monday even- 
ing, Jan. 10, where a concert was given'by 
some twenty-five young ladies belonging to 
the Euterpean Club, an organization formed 
during the past term. The principal, Miss 
Hyde, and the young ladies, desire that the 
credit should be given first to the Director, 
Miss Lena C. Partridge of Boston, and sec- 
ond to Miss May E. Hildreth, eldest daugh- 
ter of ex-councillor Hildreth, of North- 
boro’, to whose energy the concert was due; 
but a good leader can do little without fol- 
lowers, and the Euterpeans were willing to 
be musically led by Miss Partridge’s baton, 
which she wielded with grace, precision and 
intelligence hardly to be looked for in a 
young lady with a few teens still to run, 
and not surpassed by many men. The hall 
of the school was full. Promptly the la- 
dies took their places and the concert began, 
Strauss’ “Blue, Danube,” (arranged as a 
“Spring Greeting”) was well sung by Misses 
Gardner, Hart, Powers and Partridge. 
Miss Kimball sang Gauz's ‘‘Forget Me Not,” 
and received a deserved floral tribute. Miss 
Althea Barry was encored in ‘‘Titania” and 
added ‘‘Sweet Home.” One of the pupiis 
in the advanced course is Miss M. P. Shadd, 
whose position in the school is an indica- 
tion of equal rights in some parts, at least, 
of America. She sang a duett with Miss 
Stetson, from ‘‘Lucrezia.” After her per- 
formance of Gumbert’s ‘‘Ye Pretty Birds,” 
Miss Partridge received a large and hand- 
some floral tribute from Boston friends. At 
the close, Mr. Clapp, of Framingham, of- 
fered the thanks of himself and fellow citi- 
zens to the Normalities, which were heartily 
endorsed by another resident. ‘The evening 
ended very sociably and pleasantly. If the 
fair leader is wise in her generation, she will 
devote herself to the public instruction of 
music.—Boston Season. 

——————_ eo ———— 
LUCY STONE AND THE CENTENNIAL. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—As Mrs. C. P. G. 
Pope remonstrates against the views of 
Lucy Stone with regard to the Centennial 
Celebration, it may be well enough for her 
to understand that Lucy Stone does not 
stand alone, in her views in this matter; 
that a large class of Suffrage women who 
have paid their taxes cheerfully, for years, 
to sustain the government, feel that it is 
very unjust to them that their money thus 
paid into the treasury, should be voted out 
of it to make the Centennial a_ success, 
without their consent as tax-payers; and 
while one-half of the tax-payers are not al- 
lowed equal representation in the Celebra- 
tion. Yet this is but the culmination of 
the wrongs which this government has 
heaped on the women ever since its organi- 
zation, and it is just what we may expect 
until the right of taxation and _ repre- 
sentation are recognized in fact as well 
as theory. Let any woman speak out on 
this question. While we would not de- 
tract anything from the glory of this Cen- 
tennial, we would urge that, all over the 
building, if space could be had, some mot- 
to may be suspended, reminding those who 
look with admiration too profound for ut- 
terance, on the grand Centennial of Amer- 
ican Liberty, that there are at this time, in 
this country, one-half of its citizens dis- 
franchised; that their money has been used 
without their consent to emebllish the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, and that, all through 
the struggles of the past one hundred years, 
the women of the land have borne the sac- 
rifices and privations equally. First - as 
early settlers, they have helped enrich the 
country by manual labor, in every depart- 
ment open to them; in the seasons of war 
and bloodshed they have stood faithfully at 
the post of duty, no matter how agonizing 
the call that bade them go; in the anti- 
slavery struggle which resulted in the eman- 
cipation of millions of African slaves in 
this country, women ever took a leading 
part, and, all the time, have been pleading 
for a recognition of their full powers of 
citizenship, as a means of blessing still 
further the country they would like to call 
theirown. Now, at the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of American life, in this boasted, 
‘“freest country on the globe,” the women 
are still held, on political equality, with id- 
iots and criminals. 

The following resolution adopted at the 
Annual Meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association last May, will show 
how the Suffrage women of this State view 
the matter. As the sessions of our Legis- 
lature are bi-ennial, there is no opportunity 





for further action in that matter, and we 
were assured by a Senator in the last Legis- 
lature that the five thousand dollars appro- 
priated by the Legislature for the Centen- 
nial, was incorporated with the general ap- 
propriation bill, and therefore that the peo- 
ple were not apprised of the specific action 
in the matter. But to the resolution: 


“Resolved, That we congratulate the voters of the 
United States on the enjoyment of the right of Suf- 
frage, and commend them for the great Centennial 
Celebration of the establishment of right which they 
are about to have. But we do earnestly protest 
against the action of the Indiana Legislature, by 
which they have made appropriation for that pur- 
pose of money collected by taxing unrepresented 
womens’ property.”” 


Mary F. Tuomas, ™. b. 
Richmond, Mad. 
——— ome —— * 


A WOMAN PROTECTOR AT PAWPAW. 


A young artist of the Protector species, 
who wears fine clothes, has honored our town 
for the past few weeks by giving lessons 
in crayon drawing. Not content with the 
mission of teaching the noble art, his aspir- 
ations led him on in an attempt to ruin the 
character of one of his pupils, a young girl 
who was working for her board and attend- 
ing school. He reported a story concern- 
ing her, in which he was principal actor, 
thereby, probably, expecting to make a hero 
of himself. 

But, alas! ‘‘Pride must have a fall.” 
While seated in one of the public rooms of 
the hotel, the young girl, who did not fan- 
cy the idea of being his heroine, quietly ap- 
proached with a horsewhip and commenc- 
ed a lively argument with it upon the shoul- 
ders of the young gentleman. As none of 
the men present came to the rescue, he was 
obliged to take to his heels, but the brave 
defender of herself followed, using the whip 
as she went. Fear must haVe lent fleetness 
to his boots, for he finally escaped by run- 
ning very fast. 

The universal verdict of the women seems 
to be, ‘‘served him right,” while the men 
more generally sympathize with the manly 
youth. And now the question arises, should 
this young man he sent immediately to 
Washington, or should he first wait to achieve 
higher honors? Ruopa MANGER. 

Pawpaw, Mich, 

~e>eo 
AGASSIZ AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 





‘The liberal man deviseth liberal things.” 
Mr. Agassiz did many a kindly, gracious 
thing for women, for which we hold his 
memory in very grateful remembrance. 

During his journey through Brazil, he 
gave lectures in some of the large cities. 
Thinking of the pleasure, and profit of the 
Brazilian ladies, he desired specially that 
they should be invited to attend the lectures. 

‘At first,’ says Mrs. Agassiz, in her pub- 
lished account of the journey, ‘the presence 
of ladies was objected to, as too great an 
innovation on national habits; but even 
that was overcome, and the doors were 
opened to all comers; the lectures being in 
the true New England fashion.’ ” 

And again she writes: “It is worthy of 
remark that the appearance of ladies on 
such occasions no longer excites comment. 
There were many more sennoras among 
the listeners, than at previous lectures, when 
their presence was a novelty.” 

The admission of lady students to the 
school at Penikese, is another instance of 
Mr. Agassiz’s kindly interest in women, and 
his active desire to extend to them as far as 
he could, a wider opportunity of scientific 
culture. 

Says Mr. Emerson: 

“‘Wherever a noble deed is wrought, 
Whenever is uttered a noble thought 
Our hearts with glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise.” 


East Oraage, N. J. 
+> 
THE VAN WALKENBERGH WILL. 

Sylvester’ Van Walkenbergh, late of New 
York, died at his fine summer residence, 
near Chatham, in October. The estate 
amounts to nearly $300,000, and consists of 
property in Columbia County, and in this 
city. The will gives to Mrs, George Ches- 
terdam, a daughter, a legacy of $2,000, and 
to Mrs. Houseman, another daughter, and 
wife of Charles H. Houseman, of New York 
the remainder of the property. The testator 
gives as a reason for this unequal distribu- 
tion, that Mrs. Chesterman, who is a daugh- 
ter of the first wife, is amply provided for 
by the wealth of her husband, and also that 
he acquired most of his property through 
the assistance of the second wife, who was 
the mother of Mrs. Houseman. 

Dr. Holland thinks women are not pro- 
viders, but Mr. Van Walkenbergh had the 
clear sightedness to recognize his wife as 
joint-provider with himself; and, what is 
still more rare, the justice to acknowledge 
the fact and to devise the property accord- 
ingly. The degree of inequality between 
the heirs, however, may possibly have been 
an injustice. 





— 
SEWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 





Mr. Hale, of Boston, has offered an or- 
der, which has been adopted, instructing 
the committee on education to consider the 
expediency of a general law to include sew- 
ing among the branches to be taught in the 
public schools in which the school commit- 
tee deem it expedient, and to confirm the ac- 
tion of the school committee in any city or 
town in teaching sewing heretofore. 





WORK AND MONEY, erect | 


ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 


ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Mbdss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Bosto 1. 
t2” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persi ‘ent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experienc :in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 102 M. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
aw in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
ife. 

Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
- of Curative Properties as we the keeping of 
the y. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
. \ orp TATQCQ DAT 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
»ston Mass, 38m6 
The very best ladies’ magazine published.’’—Seneca 
(N. Y.) Courier. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST! 
Peterson’s Magazine 


POSTAGE PRE-PAID ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

(Every subscriber for 1876, will be presented 
with a superb, large-sized steel engraving of Trum- 
bull's celebrated picture of ‘*The Signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.” This will be ‘Peter- 
son's” Centennial Gift. aed 

‘Peterson's Magazine’ contains, every year, 1000 
pages, 14 steel plates, 12 colored Berlin patterns, 12 
mammouth colored fashion plates, 24 pages of music, 
and 900 wood cuts. 

Great improvements will be made in 1876 Among 
them will be a series of illustrated articles on the 
Great Exhibition at Philadelphia, which will alone be 
worth the subscription price. They will be appropri- 
ately called, 


THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL! 


The emmense circulation of ‘‘Peterson’s’’ enables its 
proprietor to spend more money on embellishments, 
stories, &c.. &c., than any other. it gives more for 
the money than any in the world. Its 

THRILLING TALES AND NOVELETTES 


Are the best published anywhere. All the most popu- 
lar writers are —T- to write originally for ** Peter- 
son.’ In 1876, in addition to the usual quantity of 
short stories, FIVE ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOV- 
ELETTES will be given, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
Frank Lee Benedict, Mrs. F. H. Burnett, and others. 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates 


Ahead of all others. These plates are engraved on 
steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and are unequaled for 
beauty. They will be superbly colored. Also, House- 
hold and other receipts; in short, everything interest- 
ing to ladies. 

N. B.—As the publisher now pre-pays the postage to 
all mail subscribers, ** Peterson” is cheaper than ever; 
in fact, is the cheapest in the world. 


TERMS (Always in Advance) $2.00 A 
YEAR. 


Two Copies for $3.60. Three Copies for $4.80, with 
acopy of tne premium mezzotint (21 x 26) ‘ Christ- 
mas Morning,” afive dollar engraving, to the person 
getting up the Club. i 

Four Copies for $6.80. Seven Copies 11.00, with an 
extra copy of the Magazine for 1876, as a premium, to 
the person getting up the Club. 

Five Copies for $8.50. Eight Copies for $12.50. 
Twelve Copies for $18.00, with both an extra copy of 
the Magazine for 1876, andthe premium mezzotint, a 
five dollar engraving, to the person getting up the 
Club. Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, : 

306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
{Specimens sent gratis if written for. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 


num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. qwl 





CALIFORNIA 
J oh 4ti : he si. 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLinois, Wisconsin, NoRTHERN 
MICHIGAN, Minnesota, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
Nia and the WesTeRN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILLINoIs, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortHEeRN Wisconstn and Min- 
NEsoTA, and for Mapison, ST. PauL MINNEAPOLIA, 
Dvutvtu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Ix the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Rucine, Kenosha to Milwauxee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are ran on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

_At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
—< other points, you can have from two to ten trains 

aily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
xo Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

iouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information uot attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvertirr, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago. Gen. Sup‘t. Chicago. 

Eastern. } 
secs An Ounce ofany of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS, 

The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston, 
24w4 


AUTOMATIC GRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Ruby-Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gol- 
den-Bronze Standard, with 
Polished Marble Base. 

No springs, weights, or 
hidden mechanism, but a 
simple law of hydrostatics 
applied. The apparent ab- 
sence of motive power ex- 
cites general wonderment 
and surprise. 

Always reliable, and in or- 

er. 
A little Cologne added to 
oe water makes it a delight- 
u 
Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the wa- 
ter is used over and over 
gain. 

Height to top of Basin, 21 
inches. 

Price Complete $15. 

More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; alse, Fountains for 
Counter use with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in sight. 

§2” Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 toi39 Bowker St, 

BOSTON, MASS. 38w5 














Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explarned. 
27" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
(2 AGENTS WANTED. 8m5 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPennaylwvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

ACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 








OUD Lowes 


y Illustrated Floral Catalogue for. 1876 
now ready. Price 10 Cents, less than half the cost. 
WILLIam E. BowpiTou, 645 Warren St., ton, Mass, 


~ UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS. 


Family Favorite 
SEWING 
MACHINE! 


REMOVAL 
Onand after JANUARY 1, 1876, weshall oc- 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


6w3 JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 
ECALCOMANI 


o 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o! 

24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 ctx, They are Heads, Land Animala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Pigures, &c, 
They can be easily transferre:t to any article so a8 to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for lO cts, 5 50 for 60 cte, Ageuin wanter, 7 

Address J, L. PATTEN & OO., 162 William Street, New York, 


{ty ANT 
send = the ELECTING Game 
cents - asois> 
AnD Oo \ j 





¥W.R. GOULD, Successor to the WEST & LEE GAME CO, 
Worcester, Mass. Send 3 ct. stamp for eatalogue of games 


OMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
ghangefor Second-hand 

achines of every des- 
cription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0. 
__Actnrs Wantso, “GR NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, at 








, an 
MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women, Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a, 
M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
rratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 
Secoments held out to the suffering. One examina 
tion decides the cure, 17wl 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Come. Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
articulars. References in every State in the Union, 
. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANBAB. 
G2 Collections throughout the West a specie, 
cw 


- SULGENERIS. 


\.. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED -:ci UN APPROACHED 


ity and 1h by any others. Awarded 


THRRE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR +: 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American Organ ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present snch extraord’ 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest preminme at Indu® 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well ad 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six im 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (cent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do nos 








takeany other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 

MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 

W YL S with most ——— =a 
NEY STYLES ters ‘Stops. * suport 
Etagere and other Cases cf new et peg 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <- 
quisite combination of these instruments. clini 
EASY PAYMENTS. torments or quareenty 
payments; or rented until rent pays tg ee 

and Circulars, wit! 

CATALOGUES i aaa 
TON; 2% Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
Adams 8&t,, CHICAGO, 


ee 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The following Memorial was presented to 
the Assembly of the California Legislature 
on Monday, on the 10th ult, by Hon. Geo. 
A. Young, and referred to a Special Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Young, Red- 
dick and Dixon. Mr. Young prefaced its 
presentation by the following brief remarks: 

“I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a me- 
morial of the Woman Suffrage Association 
of California, and at their request I present 
it for the consideration of this body. It 
comes from quite a large number of our fel- 
low citizens, couched in proper, fitting and 
respectful language, and setting forth the 
reasons for its introduction. They claim 
that women have some rights which men 
are bound to respect; and that this Centen- 
nial year should also be the millenium of 
Equal Rights. They claim that the great 
stride which was made a few years ago to- 
wards the righ’s of enfranchisement and 
civil rights of men of African descent, is a 
proof of our advancing civilization; and 
they also believe that the edifice of freedom 
cannot be completed until the capstone shall 
have the motto, ‘No taxation without rep- 
resentation,’ placed upon it. 

“I think the petition should receive the 
consideration due to so large a body of our 
constituents. I present it, not as its author, 
or as fully endorsing the sentiments which 
it contains, but as performing a duty which 
I oweto a citizen, or any number of citizens, 
having a grievance and petitioning for re- 
dress. I being but a servant of the people, 
it is for them to command and for me to 
obey. I ask that a Special Committee of 
three be appointed to consider it, and that 
the usual number of copies be printed.” 

MEMORIAL. 

To the Honorable, the Legislature of the 
State of California, in Senate and Assembly 
convened: 

The Board of Control of the California 
Woman Suffrage Association, respectfully 
represent, that ‘‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny,” as much now as in the 
stormy and trying days of the American Rev- 
olution; that ‘‘All governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed,” now, and in California, as then, and in 
the thirteen revolting colonies, and that the 
‘Equal’ and ‘‘Inalienable rights of ail, to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
are as sacred, just and important, in this 
Jentennial anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, as they were a hundred years 
since; and the Board further represent, that 
California, by excluding women from the 
ballot-box—the reservoir of all public au- 
thority, the very citadel and sanctuary of 
personal and political freedom, and, in a Re- 
publican form of government, the only 
sword of power placed in the hands of the 
governed, equal to the enforcement of the 
just claims of individual sovereignty—prac- 
tically ignores and repudiates the foregoing 
and other equalizing and humanizing decla- 
rations of the Fathers and Founders of the 
Federal Republic, now theoretically accept- 
ed as political axioms, and to celebrate the 
Centennial Anniversary of their proclama- 
tion, the United States and the numerous 
governments within its jurisdiction, enthu- 
siastic in their joy, are making colossal prep- 
arations, while the leading nations of the 
globe gladly join to augment the importance 
and increase the influence of this national 
jubilee, professedly in the interest of right 
against might, and of justice against oppres- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding these prospective jubi- 
lations in 1876, over the declaration of 1776, 
touching the political equality and rights of 
the American people, a painful duty is im- 
posed upon the Board to charge California— 
though one of the most liberal of any of the 
sisterhood of States in her legislation in be- 
half of the disfranchised sex—with a subjec- 
tion of her women to political hardships, and 
of her wives to disabilities, a thousand times 
more humiliating, galling and oppressive 
than did England impose upon her heroic 
colonists in 1776. 

That these are not idle and meaningless 
statements, the mere creations of prejudiced 
or disordered minds, the Board respectfully 
submit, for the serious consideration of your 
Honorable Bodies, a few facts touching the 
unequal, oppressive and unjust bearing of 
the laws upon California women, as follows: 

First. They are the victims of ‘“Taxation 
without representation,” being held amen- 
able to laws which they have no voice in 
enacting, and to which they have never been 
invited to yield their assent—laws which de- 
prive them of their property, their liberties 
and their lives. 

Second. They are excluded from sharing 
the honors and emoluments of thousands of 
clerical and other official positions, of large 
pay, light work and short days, and to dis- 
charge the duties of most of which, woman 
is naturally as well fitted as man. 

Third. They subject the femme de pave 
class to personal indignities, and to a system 
of proscription and oppression, which they 
do not impose upon their male partners in 
crime. 

And further, that the laws discriminate 
with cruel severity against wives and moth- 
ers, as follows, which often result in great 
hardships upon children: 

First. They confer upon the husband— 
“otherwise than testamentary’— absolute 
control over the management and disposi- 
tion of the common property of husband 
and wife, which affords him ample oppor- 
tunity, if he be so inclined, to defraud his 
widow of her equitable share of the family 
estate, 

Second. They deny the widow the same 
right of inheritance of the common proper- 
ty, and the same unrestricted control over 
its management, on the demise of the hus. 
band, as they award the husband on the 
death of the wife; but at his decease the 
estate expires and its body is turned over to 
the Probate Court for inquisition, and much 
of its substance is needlessly wasted upon 
useless routine, and often hopeful estates 





are entirely consumed by dishonest or ig- 
norant administrators. 

Third. They deny to the wife, married 
subsequently to the death of her former hus- 
band. the right of guardianship over her 
own minor offspring by her deceased hus- 
band. 

Fourth. They require the wife who may 
be burdene€ with an invalid, imbecile or 
drunken husband, whois powerless for self- 
support, before she can legally transact bus- 
iness in her own name and on her own ac- 
count, to submit to a humiliating, tedious 
and expensive process, and that, too, before 
a tribunal, which may finally deny her ap- 
plication. : 

Fifth. They permit the husband, while 
in the possession, management and disposi- 
tion of the common property, without re- 
quiring from him the formality of a com- 

ylaint, the filing of an affidavit, or the giv- 
ing of a bond for the good faith of his ac- 
tion, to denounce his wife through the press, 
as a deserter, and forbid her credit on his 
account. 

Sixth. They make it not only difficult, 
but practically impossible for the wife to 
obtain credit, however valuable the family 
estate, because they protect the common 
property of husband and wife, from liabili- 
ty for her contracts, unless ‘‘her husband 
shall secure the same by pledge or mort- 
gage.” : 

And the Board further represent that Sec- 
tion first, of Article II, of the Constitution 
of the United States grants to the Legisla- 
ture of each State in the Federal Union un- 
limited authority to appoint in such manner 
as it may be pleased to direct, Electors, to 
vote for President and Vice-President of 
the United States—an authority which neith- 
er Congress nor the people of a State can 
abridge or annul. 

In view, therefore, of the premises, an 
believing that individual and class degrada- 
tion necessarily allow involuntary politi- 
cal disfranchisement, and that no govern- 
ment, however well disposed, can be strict- 
ly just to those of its disfranchised classes; 
and, believing further, that a government 
composed exclusively of men—being un- 
natural, fragmentary and incomplete in its 
principles and construction—must necessa- 
rily partake of the robust and energetic, 
impatient and severe characteristics of its 
membership, and while untoned by the pa- 
tient, sympathetic and gentle qualities pecu- 
liar to Woman, it will be unequal to the 
work of securing equal and impartial jus- 
tice to all, or to properly provide for the 
complicated needs of women and children, 
or to justly minister to the higher wants of 
the poor, dependent and criminal classes; 
and believing, finally, that Woman, if al- 
lowed to participate in the affairs of State, 
would gradually infuse into the government 
the same peaceful, humanizing and refining 
influences which have, by means of her 
presence and labors, made the church and 
the school the centers of order and refine- 
ment, and the home the symbol of purity, 
peace and love,—the Board respectfully but 
earnestly pray your Honorable Bodies: 

First. To amend section one, of Article 
II, of the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia, by striking therefrom the word 
“Male,” and refer the same to the next suc- 
ceeding Legislature of 1877 ard 1878. 

Second. To remove, as far as the Con- 
stitution will permit, all the legal and politi- 
cal disabilities now imposed on the women 
of California. 

Third. To provide by legislation, that 
on this Centennial Anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independenge, the mothers, wives and 
daughters in California, of suitable age, res- 
idence, ete., may join their fathers, hus- 
bands and sons in casting their votes for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Mrs. M. A. Lewis, President. . 

Mrs. E. A. DeWo ur, Vice-President. 

Mrs. M. J. Cours, Corresponding Sec. 

Mrs. E. 8. SLEEPER, Treasurer. 

Mrs. M. F. Snow, Recording Secretary. 

San Francisco Cal. 
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OUR DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


We read Mrs. Diaz’s ‘Domestic Problem” 
as the articles appeared each week in the 
New York 7'ritune. Since then they have 
been published in book form and, no doubt, 
will gain many more readers, as they de- 
serve. They are worth a careful perusal by 
men and women. We have gained much 
good from them, and although we have be- 
fore been trying to economize time and 
strength in household labor, these have 
given strength to our purpose and aided in 
many ways. 

I desire to tell the readers of the JouRNAL 
how we manage our domestic problem. 
Our household consists of husband, babe of 
a few months, and myself. We are settled 
over a country parish of scattered people. 
We have a house by ourselves, convenient 
as the average of houses are, with a garden, 
from which we get in the season many good 
things, pleasant to the taste and restful to 
the pocket book; also keep a few chickens 
to take the crumbs from the table and pan- 
try, so that nothing be lost. The labors of 
the household we begin on Sundav evening, 
by collecting and preparing our clothes for 
washing. Monday morning the water is 
warmed first, and, while breakfast is being 
prepared, the husband turns the clothes 
through the first water with the washing 
machine, and while we are eating they are 
boiling. He also assists in pumping water, 
turning the wringer, etc., till the washing is 
well advanced. On ironing days also he 
aids me by supplying the wood, keeping the 
fire and amusing the baby. Each day of 
the week brings duties of its own, and when 
he is about home there are many things 
which he does, needless to be specified, but 
which every woman knows a man can do as 
weil as she herself; and a half hour’s work, 
yes, five minutes, sometimes rests and re- 
lieves a woman over-burdened with care 
more than can be expressed in words. In 





this way the wages of a servant, which we 
can hardly afford, are saved. 

Much of the time while I am about my 
work my husband reads aloud. In the 
course of the week a great deal of reading 
is done, profitable alike to each of us, and, 
in this way, I learn many things which I 
certainly should not if he did not read aloud. 
A pastor has his special studies. There are 
times when it is necessary he should be 
alone, but these hours are not sO Many as 
some ministers would have their wives think. 
Much of his study is upon subjectsin which 
she is interested and is desirous of knowing, 
yet has not the time to read. How much 
better, then, it is for him to read and con- 
verse with her at all times when he can, 
than to be alone with his work gaining 
knowledge that satisfies the mind and feeds 
the intellect, while she has charge of that 
most monotonous of all work—housework, 
feeling that her husband is surely and stead- 
ily growing away from her, and that the 
time is not distant when she will cease to be 
a companion to him in the true sense. 

I have in mind a minister, at whose house 
I visited not long since. His study was the 
pleasantest room the house. afforded, fur- 
nished to suit his taste and comfort, with 
sasy Chairs, lounge, footstools, carpet, and 
bookcase well supplied with books. His 
hours at home, meal times excepted, are 
spent in that room, the same when reading 
his newspaper or friendly letter of interest 
to both, as when engaged in his study for 
the pulpit. The only time his wife visits 
his study is when it needs sweeping or clean- 
ing. The excuse can not arise that the chil- 
dren are noisy and would disturb him, for 
they are childless. His sermons in the pul- 
pit are no better for being prepared in soli- 
tude, nor is his conversation among his peo- 
ple more entertaining. We think they are 
lacking in something, for he who fails to 
reach the heart and sympathize with those 
of his own household, must fail elsewhere. 
What should the wife of this man do? I 
can answer only for myself. He should 
“step down and out” of his study once in 
a while, or I should step up and in. The 
wife has a right to the society of her hus- 
band if any one has. They should be to 
each other all in all, loving, confiding and 
self-sacrificinggsharing alike in prosperity 
and adversity, joy and sorrow, in all things 
helping each other. 

Our parish requires two sermons each 
week. There is also much parish work to 
be done, all of which the pastor succeeds 
in doing, besides work for the press. 

We are both busy all the time and both are 
learning many things which can only be 
learned by diligence and perseverance. 
Now if minister’s families would, each in 
their own humble way, strive to take this 
problem home, would not their light be upon 
the hilltop asis their light in other respects? 

Men in many trades or occupations may 
not read as much as their pastor, but a ma- 
jority of them have their evenings at their 
own disposal, and these may be used with 
great profit. Farmers, mechanics and oth- 
ers can be at home more than they think 
they can, reading and conversing on what 
they read rather than upon gossip. These 
days of ‘hard times” should be used for 
thoughts upon economy in all directions, 
and those who are “out of work” may 
make the days profitable in reading and 
study for their own benefit and for those 
whom they have promised to love and 
cherish. The words “out of work” are 
uever heard in regard to the household. 
Husbands and sons can make the burdens 
of the wife and mother lighter in many 
things, and can cheer the family with inter- 
esting conversation and reading in leisure 
hours, and, by so doing, help to make home, 
as it was designed, the dearest spot on earth. 

Charlton, Mass. A Pastor’s WIFE. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE SOCIETY. 


The following is the Constitution of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
adopted in 1869 and revised in 1873:— 

Believing in the natural equality of the 
sexes, and that women ought to enjoy the 
same legal rights and privileges as men; 
that as long as women are denied the elect- 
ive franchise they suffer a great wrong, and 
society a deep and incalculable injury; the 
undersigned agree to unite in an association 
to be called, ‘‘The Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association,” which shall be aux- 
iliary to the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, 

2. The object of this Association shall be 
to procure the right of Suffrage for women, 
and to effect such changes in the law as 
shall place women in all respects on an 
equal legal footing with men. 

3. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a 
Corresponding and a Recording Secretary, 
and an Executive Committee of not exceed- 
ing twenty members, besides the President, 
Secretaries and Treasurer, who shall be 
members e2-officio. The officers shall per- 
form the duties customarily assigned to 
their respective offices. Five members, 
when convened after due notice, shall con- 
stitute a quorum. All the officers shall be 
chosen at the annual meeting, to continue 
in office for one year, and until others are 
chosen in their places. 

4. Any person may be a member of the 
Association, by the payment of an annual 
contribution to its funds of not less than 
one dollar, or a life member by the pay- 
ment of twenty dollars. 

5. The Executive Committee shall man- 
age the business of the Association, may 





elect honorary members, call meetings of 
the Society, prepare petitions to the Legis- 
lature, issue publications, and employ lec- 
turers and agents, and take any measures 
they think fit to forward the objects of the 
Association, and may fill all vacancies that 
may occur prior to the annual meeting. 

6. The annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held at such time and place, and be 
called in such manner, as the Executive 
Committee may appoint. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

7. One of the objects of this Association 
shall be to form an auxiliary County Asso- 
ciation in every County in Massachusetts 
where none such now exists, and to co-op- 
erate with those already existing—for the 
speedy formation of a Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in every town in the Common- 
wealth. 

8. Every President of an auxiliary Coun- 
ty Society shall be ex-officio a Vice-President 
of the State Association. 

6. Every chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of an auxiliary County Society shall 
be ex-officio amember of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Association 

10. This Constitution may be amended at 
the annual meeting, or at any special meet- 
ing called for the purpose, by a vote of 
three-fifths of the members present and 
voting. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 14th, at 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Kate Woods will pre- 
sent a ‘‘Plea for Children.”’ Members are requested 
to show their tickets. 


Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—The Annual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 16th, at Mrs. Kendall's, 123 Inman 
St., Cambridgeport, at 744 o'clock. All interested are 
invited to attend. 


The Heroic Women of Port Royal, 
La Mere Angelique et ses Nonnes. 

Rev. N. Cyr will lecture in French, in Freeman 
Place Chapel, next Sunday evening, commencing at 
7%. Subject:—‘“THe Heroic Women or Port 
Roya.” 

M1. Cyr will show the important part they had in 
the great struggle between spiritual Christianity and 
Jesuitism. 

No entrance fee charged, but a collection taken up 
to defray expenses. 

















State Statistics.--The undersigned, having 
been conducted with the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment during a period of nearly twenty-five years, of- 
fers his services to those doing business before the 
Legislature, in the preparation of statistics of every 
form. Having been familiar with the legislation of 
the last quarter of a century, he is confident of giv- 
ing satisfaction to those who may, have occasion to 
employ him. E. P. ROBINSON. 

ae be addressed at the State Library. Desk room 
with Wm. Mills & Co., 237 Washington St. 

Refers to Wm. Gaston, Hon. Oliver Warner, Chas. 
Adams, George M. Amerige, Esq., office of the Bos- 
ton Board of Underwriters. 





aaa) Are you troubled with garments rip- 
[EUREKA] ping? Use the Eureka Machine 
| MACHINE } Twist, and you will have one trou- 


ble less. Try it, and you will use no 
Ss) other. 
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NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feath- 
ers, ties, or other articles have become so faded you 
cannot use them longer they can be made as good as 
new by recoloring them with LEAMON’s ANALINE 
Dyes. Many things can be made to last three times 
as long if you will keep them bright and handsome 
by using these Dyes. There is nothing but what they 
will color. Full directions with each package, for all 
kinds of Dyeing and to make the best Inks, Laundry 
Blue, &c., &c. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 4w7 








Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores, 4teow 


W ANTED—Intelligent women, who desire to en- 
ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of training they receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Cut this out. 








is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 
It contains nearly 150 pages of fine illustrations, and 
four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn 
and colored from nature. Price, 35 cents in paper 
covers; 65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 





is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with 
the first number. Price, 25 cents for the year. The 
first number, for 1876, just issued. Vick’s Flower 
and Vegetable Garden, price 35 cents; with cloth 
covers, 65 cents. 





are the best the world produces. They are planted 
by a million people in America, and the result is 
beautiful Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced 
Catalogue sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 
2-cent stamp. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a 
year. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
35 cents: with cloth covers 65 cents. 

‘ Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores, d4teow 








THE CARY SISTERS. 


The writings of Alice and Phebe Ca 
have found their way into homes in aj] 
parts of the United States. The tender hu- 
manity and the melody which characterize 
the poetry of these sisters have made their 
names household words. Their complete 
poetical works are published as follows, in 
four volumes :— 


4 
Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. By Alice 
Cary. Popular Edition, with numerous 
illustrations. Crown 8 vo. cloth, $2.25; 
cloth gilt, $2.75; half calf, $4.00; moroceo, 
$6.00. 

There are scattered through the book some graceful, 
flexible, tasteful wood-cuts, which do really adorn the 
work, and not, as in most cases, mar its beauty. Her 
verse is easy and flowing, her subjects familiar to the 
common eye and heart, and she treats them with a 
frankness and naivefe, and a certain arch simplicity, 
that is very venenatis Republican. 


Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love. By 
Phebe Cary. With portrait. Crown 8 
vo. cloth, $1.50; cloth gilt, $2.00; half calf, 
$4.00; morocco, $6.00. 

They are poems indeed; simple, unpretending, and 
natural, but instinct with true poetic feeling, and 
smoothly gliding in rhythmic verse.—New Englander. 

There is something inexpressibly winning in the 
thought, feeling and tone of the verse. Like those of 
her sister, Phaybe Cary’s poems are marked by a mel- 
ody which seems to be instinctive. They sing them- 
selves without effort.— Boston Transcript. 

| 


The Last Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary, 
Edited by Mary Clemmer Ames. Crown 
8vo0. cloth, $2.00; cloth gilt, $2.50; half 
calf, $4.00; morocco, $6.00, 

Here is a volume of true poetry, Nothing more 
delicate or graceful has been vouchsafed to us in a 
long while.— Christian Intelligencer. 

To read some of their simple ballads is like going 
back to the childhood of the world; so fresh, genu- 
ine, and unconstrained is their melody.—Liveral 
Christian. 


IV. 

Ballads for Little Folks. By Alice and 
Phebe Cary. Edited by Mary Clemmer 
Ames. Small quarto, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.75. 

Tiere are some of the most delightful songs for 
children in the language, many of which will be ree- 
ognized as old favorites whose acquaintance we made 
long ago in newspapers and magazines, and which we 
are glad to have grouped together in this pleasant 
form, Here we have **The Pig and the Hen,” “The 
Grateful Swan,”’ “Spider and Fly,’’ ‘The Chicken's 
Mistake,” “‘What the Frogs Sing,”’ and many more. 
Mrs. Ames rightfully claims for Alice and Phebe 
Cary, a genuine love and appreciation of children, 
and a rare gift in weaving for them rhymes full of the 
playful, tender, and realistic pictures which give 
these young souls such excitement and happiness.— 
The Christian Union. 

Accompanying these volumes, which are 
sold separately is the very attractive biog- 
raphy which has done so much toward sat- 
isfying the personal friends and readers of 
the verse of the Cary sisters. 

A Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary, with 
their later Poems, by Mary Clemmer 
Ames, Crown 8vo. with portraits on steel. 
Cloth, $2.00; cloth gilt, $2.50; half calf, 
$4.00; morocco, $6.00. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are 
admitted to the number of the family friends of Alice 
and Phebe Cary.—/J/arper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newer writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Phabe Cary one 
of the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever 
built within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald, 

Published by 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
Great Reduction 


IN PRICES OF 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist, 
Patented Aug, 3d, 1875. 
The Emancipation Union Under Flan- 
nel, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corsets, Waist and 
Skirt Supporter, 


' Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter, 
Patented Feb, 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. We are also selling agents for the celebrated 
Spring Buckle 


“LUNAR BAND” 

FOR LADIES AND MISSES, 
AGENTS WANTED, 
—AND— 
AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 
= 
GEO. FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOS- 
TON MASS., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 




















These goois may be found at retail as follows:— 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MESSRS. C. F. HOVEY & CO., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton P1., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
No. 15 East 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & CO., ‘ 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 
J. P. LOVE, 


195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
212 South 11th St., Phila., Pa. 
WM. F. BRETT, AGT., : 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


t=" Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, with 
reduced Price List. 26wT 
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